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CHRISTIAN LEADER 


Continuing the CHRISTIAN LEADER and 
its predecessors (1819 to 1897), the UNIVERSAL- 
IST and its predecessors (1827 to 1897), the 
GOSPEL BANNER (1835 to 1897), and the UNI- 
VERSALIST LEADER (1897 to 1926). 


Editor 
John van Schaick, Jr. 


Editorial Assistant 
Fiorence I. Adams. 


Literary Editor 
Harold E. B. Speight. 


THE CHRISTIAN LEADER is published every 
Saturday at $2.50 a year. 


BNTERED as second class matter at the post 
office at Boston, Mass. Acceptance for mailing 
at special rate of postage provided for in section 
1108, Act of October 8, 1917, authorized on July 
8, 1918, 


POSTAGE prepaid in the United States and Canada. 
Receipt of subscription is indicated by change of 
date on the address label. Unless notice to dis- 
eontinue is received it will be assumed that the 
subscriber wishes his name to remain on the list. 


CHANGE OF ADDRESS—When a change of ad- 
dress is ordered both the old and the new address 
must be given, and such notice sent to 176 New- 
bury St., Boston, Mass. 


COMMUNICATIONS intended for the paper 
should be addressed to the Editor, 176 Newbury 
St., Boston. If sent voluntarily, it is understood 
that no payment therefor is expected; payment is 
made only in case of previous and special contract. 


ADVERTISING—The Leader will always be glad 
to receive advertising that will inform its readers 
where they can obtain reliable goods from reput- 
able houses. It will invite advertising from those 
who may be able to supply real needs of its readers, 
but from no others. We feel sure our constituents 
will support this policy, which is adopted in their 
interest, even though it may conflict with our own. 
—From an Editorial in the Leader. 


ADVERTISING RATES—Twenty cents per agate 
line. $2.80 pez inch for a single insertion. Con- 
tract rates on application. 


ENDOWED SUBSCRIPTIONS 


Fifty dollars will endow a subscription to the 
Christian Leader. It will carry the paper to any 
address designated during the life of the giver and 
thereafter as may be requested in will or otherwise. 
If undesignated, it will be given to some college, pub- 
lie library or person anxious to have the Leader and 
anable to afford it. 


DISTRIBUTION OF LITERATURE 


Universalists are urged to take advantage of the 
new Universalist literature now appearing. 

Printers’ types were Luther’s missionaries. We 
ean secure scholars and writers. We can finance the 
production through contributions which never fail 
us when we make an appeal, but the one thing we 
need continually is volunteers to enlist for the dis- 
trivution. Pastors, laymen, young people who want 
to work for the Universalist Church, can read the 
pamphlets and get them read by others. 


(Iniversalist Publishing House 
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Union Ministers’ Meeting in Boston 


The first union session of the ministers 
of Greater Boston for 1928-29 was held in 
Pilgrim Hall, the Congregational Building, 
Monday, Oct. 8, the Rev. George L. Paine 
presiding. There was an attendance of 
about one hundred, of whom an unusually 
large percentage were Universalists. The 
International Missionary Council at Jeru- 
salem was the subject for discussion and 
the speakers were the Rev. Ashley Day 
Leavitt of Harvard Congregational Church, 
Brookline, and the Rey. Milton T. Stauf- 
fer, both of whom attended the Council. 
Dr. Leavitt defined the Council as an 
epoch in Christian enterprise, and said 
that the principles agreed upon at Jeru- 
salem will be the subject of study in all 
branches of the Christian Church for 
many years. He described the walk of 
Jesus to Jerusalem nineteen centuries ago, 
and a repetition of the same walk last 
Palm Sunday along the same ridge to the 
same spot overlooking Jerusalem where 
Jesus uttered his famous lament. Among 
those who took the walk were representa- 
tives of fifty different nations, and while 
these widely differed in many things they 
all held the conviction that what Jesus 
said on that first Palm Sunday was true, 
that he did know the things that belonged 
to the peace of Jerusalem. 

“Out of that same company,’ Dr. 
Leavitt said, “Jesus could have selected 
several groups of twelve, and each group 
would be made up of representatives of 
different races.” ‘“‘The outstanding thing 
of the Council meeting,”’ said Dr. Leavitt, 
“was the profound impression that we all 
got that in China, Japan, India, Africa 
and other countries to which we have been 
sending missionaries there is to-day a 
Christian conviction that is independent 
and reliable. We make a great mistake 
if we think that the Christian conviction 
of these countries is dependent on any 
Western leadership. If by some strange 
combination of circumstances all contact 
with Western countries should be stopped 
from this time forward and all Western 
help be withdrawn, the Christian churches 
of those countries would go on. There is 
more Christianity in India and Africa, 
China and Japan to-day than there was 
in the whole world when St. Paul and the 
others who were directly in contact with 
Jesus ceased their labors. I do not ad- 
vocate a cessation of our co-operative 
work, but I emphasize the point that our 
work is not done to uphold a faltering 
cause. The group of men gathered at 
Jerusalem was interesting because of 
different personal tendencies. There were 
250 of us. When I think what the men of 
India thought of British policies from a 
political standpoint and what the delegates 
from the Philippines thought of the 
policies of the United States, when I think 
of the many differing theologies, I wonder 
that the Council did not break up. A 


profound spiritual unity held us together. 
At any hour of the day we might leave the 
sessions and walk out along the hill where 
we were located, and in one direction look 
up at the Mount of Olives and Jerusalem 
and to the other way toward the Jordan 
and the Red Sea. 

“One thing that has come out of the 
Council meeting is a disposition by all 
who attended to use a totally different 
psychology in connection ‘with the Chris- 
tian enterprise. Too often we have made 
missionary appeals as if the whole thing 
would fall to the ground if our people did 
not give. We have known missionaries 
who have borne the heat and burden of 
the day to act as though, if they and their 
colleagues were withdrawn, everything 
would be ended. We are determined to 
change that note. The Christian enter- 
prise in all these different countries is a 
triumphant enterprise. It does need all 
the help that we can give. It would be a 
crying shame if we did not enlist much 
more money and many more men, but we 
must bear in mind that the progress does 
not depend absolutely on us. It will go 
on because of its own initiative and its own 
appeal. Our new appeal is to all the na- 
tions to come into line in a co-operative 
enterprise. In the early days we used to 
think of the missionary project in terms 
of geography. Certain ‘Christian nations’ 
were sending help to certain ‘heathen 
nations.’ No one uses that kind of lan- 
guage to-day. If they do they ought to be 
ashamed of it. Then certain ‘Western 
nations’ were starting out to help certain 
‘Eastern nations.’ That language was 
not adequate to express the idea that has 
grown up in the missionary enterprise, 
and so we began to talk of ‘the sending 
nations’ and ‘the receiving nations.’ That 
did not go. From now on all nations are 
sending nations and all are receiving na- 
tions. The only frontiers are moral 
frontiers. In every nation there are racial 
hatreds and commercial greeds for Chris- 
tian people to oppose. Some of the ha- 
treds and greeds in China are there because 
we took them there. God forgive us. We 
have come to realize that the battle never 
will be over here until it is won there. 
We feel a new co-operation with all these 
men in other lands and a new sense of 
equality in extending the kingdom of 
Christ.” 

Mr. Stauffer, a graduate of Princeton 
University and of Union Theological 
Seminary, New York, took additional 
post-graduate work at Yale, spent six 
years in China, became Educational 
Secretary of the Student Voluntary 
Movement and one of the officers of the 
Commission on Foreign Missions. 

He said: “In 1920, after the campaign of 
the Student Volunteer Movement, we 
had 2,700 college men enlist for world 

(Continued on page 1340) 
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ESSENTIAL PRINCIPLES OF THE UNIVERSALIST FAITH 


1. The Universal Fatherhood of God. 
2. The Spiritual Authority and Leadership of His Son, 
Jesus Christ. 


3. The trustworthiness of the Bible as containing « 
revelation from God. 
4. The certainty of just retribution far sin. 


5. The final harmony of all souls with God. 
Neither this nor any other precise form of words is required as a condition of fellowship, provided the above principles be professed. 


Editorial 


TWO HIGH PRIVILEGES 


HOSE who take time in all the rush of life to 
a think about God and to commune with Him, 
and who to their communion add steady, 
definite effort to choose the pure and unselfish way, 
generally become absolutely convinced of the reality 
of God and of His loving care of His children. 

That these people may be deluded all fair men 
must admit, that there is a possibility that atheism 
is true we know, and the stronger our faith the more 
ungrudging are these admissions, but the phenomenon 
of millions of human beings establishing what they 
are sure is a genuine contact with the Unseen is en- 
titled to respect. 

If either of the elements of prayer or service is 
omitted or minimized in a life, by just so much is 
faith weakened. There is a balance to faith which is 
lacking if the major emphasis is on prayer. There is 
a buoyancy to faith which is lacking if the major 
emphasis is on service. 

If we would keep from fanaticism we must get 
out among men and learn life by first hand contacts. 
If we would run and not be weary, walk and not 
faint, we must pray. 

We use the word must, we imply heavy obliga- 
tion, but the fact is that both prayer and service lie 
in the realm of high privilege. They are our greatest 
pleasures. Without prayer there is no interpreter. 
Without service there is no reward. These two priv- 
ileges of life reveal to us the meaning of “‘the joy of 
our Lord.” 

* * 


E. STANLEY JONES 


R. E. STANLEY JONES, author of “The 
Christ of the Indian Road,” and “The Christ 
of the Round Table,” addressed a churchful 

of young people in Boston recently. There was 
nothing startling in his oratory or very new in his 
material, but he held the attention of all. Dr. Marsh, 
president of Boston University, introducing him, 
told two things which the majority knew. Dr. Jones 
refused to let the Methodist General Conference 
elect him as a bishop in 1924, and declined the office 
when another Conference did elect him in1928. And 
he did it because, in his opinion, he was needed as a 
missionary in India. Here is a man who believes so 
completely in what he is doing that the biggest honor 
in the gift of the church can not tempt him away. 


Of course people listen to such a man. Something 
quite apart from speech passes from such a man to 
those who hear him. They go away feeling that 
something good has happened to them. “Just a 
series of pictures,” this address of Stanley Jones, but 
one or two high spots of insight. His method in 
India is a method of conference—Hindus, Moslems, 
Christians, Reformed Sects, skeptics, all sit at the 
round table together. Fanatics are not asked. Those 
who want to make speeches are kept away. The 
object is too sacred. The questions up are: How has 
experience verified the faith you hold? In sorrow 
what comfort have you found? In perplexity what 
light? In temptation what succor? What is the 
way to live? Is it Christ’s way? Is it some other? 
If it is some other, we Christians want to know it. 

Here is a truly great character. Here is one of 
the really influential men of the Christian Church. 

* * 


POSTPONING OLD AGE 


RE we moving faster than some of us realize? 

So eminent a man as Dr. Franklin H. Martin 

of Chicago, president of the American College 

of Surgeons, in his inaugural address at the recent 

Boston Convention, made an interesting prediction. 

Because of the many scientific advances in the medical 

world, he said, the extension of longevity from an 

average of fifty-eight years in 1920 will rise to sixty- 

five years in 1930, the extension of middle life to an 

average of eighty years by 1935 and an extension of 

the average old age upper limit, at present about 

ninety years, to an undetermined average, conserva- 
tively to 100 or 110 years by 1940 or 1950. 

Seven years additional for all of us would mean 
twice or thrice seven for some of us. To be in middle 
life until eighty has an attractive sound. To live to 
100 or 110 is rather good also, provided we could be 
the kind of old folks we admire. 

It is not so encouraging to be told that of 130,000- 
000 people in the United States, one-half of those of 
reasoning age have no familiarity with the simplest 
fundamentals of the laws of health. One quarter of 
us, he believes, are definitely opposed to curative 
medicine. 

A broad, well-balanced man, in no sense a sensa- 
tionalist, what Dr. Martin says is entitled to respect. 
He shows us that our physical destiny much of the 
time is in our own hands. Orgies, over indulgence in 
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eating and drinking rather than over-work, he holds 
destroy health and shorten life. Great fatigue from 
whatever cause opens the door to infectious disease. 
In spite of an injudicious administration of the Eight- 
eenth Amendment and an orgy of law-breaking and 
self-indulgence, Dr. Martin believes that ‘‘the founda- 
tion has been laid for a demonstration of race better- 
ment and extension of life that will astonish the 


world.” 
* * 


HOOVER AND SMITH 


E are publishing this week a chapter from the 
biography of Herbert Hoover. Next week 
we shall publish selections from a biography 

of Alfred E. Smith. These chapters deal with the 
childhood and youth of the two leading candidates for 
President. 

It would be hard to find, even in this age of 
contrasts, a more vivid contrast than that between 
life under the Brooklyn Bridge and life in a Quaker 
village of Iowa. 

If we find ourselves reading either of these stories 
without sympathy, there is something wrong with us. 
Millions of boys and girls are growing up under the 
conditions that produced Smith, other millions under 
the conditions that produced Hoover. 

The two chapters throw light on many things in 
the subsequent careers of the two men. From child- 
hood one lived where the froth on beer was as much a 
part of a good life as the crust of bread. The other 
was brought up so strictly that no work of fiction 
could be read except those with total abstinence as 
hero and the demon rum as villain. 

Both started down where conditions of life were 
not easy and where sympathy with those who toil 
was bred in them. For sheer human interest the life 
stories of both Smith and Hoover are not easily sur- 
passed. 

Both careers illustrate something we like to think 
is characteristic of our country: a chance for everybody 
to reach the highest places of trust and responsibility. 
We shall do what we can in our individual capacity 
to help one of these men become President, but we 
shall salute the man we vote against as a fine American 


and a good man. 
* * 


WHY NOT LET IT ALONE? 


HY don’t you let such things alone?” writes 

WV one of our Leader family. “Why jeopardize 

your influence by alienating people?” Our 

correspondent referred especially to subjects bearing 
on the campaign. 

Our reply is that we can not let anything alone. 
Our major thesis is that if people are afraid of a sub- 
ject that is a subject to take hold of firmly. A big 
part of our business is to get people to face things, 
look at them squarely, think about them, and act on 
their best thinking. Nothing in life is unrelated to 
religion. The greatest obstacle to high living is 
compartment thinking. Our religion must penetrate 
everything or it is an inadequate religion. If as re- 
ligious people we are concerned primarily with the 
will of God, we must remember that it is the whole 
will of God and not a little piece of it. Is not an all- 


seeing, all-loving Father looking down upon this 
campaign, upon our conferences at Geneva, upon 
starving Chinese, as well as upon the great cathedrals 
we are building in His name? The sons of God must 
try to look at things as God looks at them. The 
Christian Leader is not wise enough to tell its readers 
how a Perfect Being would look at this or that, but 
it is absolutely sure that nobody will find out by be- 
ing static, or by letting things alone. 

A part of the high mission of the press is to make 
people think, and to furnish the raw material to help 
them think. We can not get anywhere without con- 
victions, but our convictions lead straight to bigotry 
when we close the door to more light. It is our con- 
viction that one of the great needs of the country 
politically is for Democrats to hear Republicans and 
vice versa, and for both to hear intelligent Socialists 
like Norman Thomas. We have not attempted to 
tell our people how to vote even on prohibition, and 
because of that we have grieved a few dear friends, 
but we had rather have a man vote wrong, from our 
standpoint, and do it thoughtfully and unselfishly, 
than have him follow our example blindly. 

There are many subjects which we let alone— 
infinitely more than those we touch. It is because we 
know nothing about them, or perhaps never even heard 
of them. But we claim them all as part of our prov- 
ince. If our successor in the year 2000 A. D. or 3000 
A. D., knows anything about our duties to the in- 
habitants of Mars, we claim for him the right to speak 
and we insist he must speak. And if there are two 
or three great parties struggling with the problems of 
the Martians, we beg him now, if perchance a crum- 
bling bit of paper preserves these words, to let all sides 
speak in “reactions of our readers.” 


* * 


DR. EMRICH HONORED 


T was a gracious thing for the Massachusetts 
Home Missionary Society to arrange a reception 
for Dr. Frederick E. Emrich, secretary-emeritus, 

on his eightieth birthday. For over a quarter of a 
century the position which Dr. Emrich filled brought 
him into close relation with people of foreign language. 
A recent article in the Boston Evening Transcript 
spoke of him as “a liaison officer with the English- 
speaking Congregational Churches of the state.’ 
It further said: “The problems of the immigrants 
he understands; in many instances he speaks their 
language and preaches in their pulpits in their mother 
tongue, in Swedish, Norwegian, German, French and 
Finnish, as well as in English. Other languages he 
uses constantly but with less fluency are the Albanian, 
Armenian, Chinese, Greek, Italian, Portuguese and 
Syrian.” 

The Swedish Congregational Church of Boston 
also gave him a reception. 

Dr. Emrich preaches two or three times every 
Sunday and is the resident pastor of the Pilgrim Church 
in Provincetown. In addition he has been filling the 
chair of New Testament Exegesis at the Gordon 
College of Theology and Missions in Boston. 

It is not, however, because of his intellectual 
gifts or his incessant activity that Dr. Emrich will 
be remembered. It is because of his remarkable 
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combination of insight and sympathy. Ministers of 
every denomination, extreme liberal and very con- 
servative, brought into contact with Dr. Emrich, 
love him and feel that he understands and loves them. 
It is interesting to note the number of Universalist 
ministers who bear testimony to his influence. A 
recent letter from Dr. Frank Oliver Hall contained 
this sentence: “‘He is a great old man and was a good 


friend to me when I was a raw boy.” 
* * 


THE INDEPENDENT IN A HOT CAMPAIGN 


HE 4GHerald-Tribune of New York a few weeks 
ap ago published a cartoon vividly portraying 
the fix an editor is in who tries to be “‘inde- 
pendent, non-partisan, fair,” in a red-hot Presidential 
campaign. This editor’s office was being attacked 
on all sides by armies of irate subscribers. They were 
sealing the walls, breaking down the doors, looking 
for him in cellar and attic, overflowing on to the 
roof. On the banners of the furious subscribers were 
various slogans: ‘‘Knew all the time he was for Smith,” 
“A dirty Hoover agent,” “Let me get at him,” etc., 
ete. Reporters and typewriters were being hurled 
from office windows, contending factions were wreck- 
ing the office and looking everywhere for the editor. 
And where was the editor? On a scaffolding hitched 
to the top of a tall smoke-stack, hard at work grinding 
out copy. Whatever may hit the office, work has to 
go on. 

The influence of the cartoonist lies in the truth 
he expresses, not in the exaggeration he employs. 
In this particular cartoon he is telling us that the 
liberal gets it from all sides, that both conservatives 
and radicals unite in pelting him, and that the most 
of us can not stand it to have any pet theory ques- 
tioned. 

The only fault we find with this cartoon is that 
the poor editor looked worn and harassed. With the 
vaudeville show going on around him he ought to have 
been represented as having his share of the fun. 

oo ok 


THE MORALE THAT MAY BE SHOT TO PIECES 


E trust that all to whom these presents shall 
come will treat this communication as strictly 
confidential. The storm of wrath which 

came down upon the head of Dr. Rice for daring to 
follow his convictions and accept reordination at the 
hands of an Episcopal bishop and upon us for say- 
ing a few fraternal words of interest and sympathy, 
has made us timid. Therefore we do not want any 
misunderstanding about a communication we have 
just received from the Churchman, the live journal 
of the Protestant Episcopal Church in New York. 
Be it known that we like the Churchman so much that 
we take it not only in our public capacity as editor, 
but in our private capacity as a clergyman. One 
copy goes to our office and another goes to our home. 
The enterprising Direct Mail House agent who acts 
as business solicitor for the Churchman has appealed 
to us at our home address—as to all other clergymen 
on the list of that publication—to bring the roll of 
vestrymen of the Episcopal Church up to date. As 
if we had information on vestrymen! As if we knew 
the difference between senior wardens and junior 


wardens! As if we were close enough to another 
church to be able to correct mailing lists! It is a 
shameful thing and we hope it will not be made public. 
We are sure we can trust the discretion of the few 
true and tried who read our editorials. We must not 
permit the slightest suspicion to get abroad of our 
one hundred per cent denominationalism. The in- 
fluence of our journal is at stake. Perhaps even the 
tenure of our office. The morale of our clergy and 
our people may be shot to pieces and black discourage- 
ment creep over the face of our fair Zion. Will the 
discriminating and friendly few who see this appeal 
please stand by? 


* * 


SELF-REVELATION 


HAT an interesting bit of self-revelation we 
have in this quotation from the calendar 
of the West Side Unitarian Church, New 

York: 


Colleague, are you still preaching biblical sermons, 
basing them on texts from the Hebrew and Christian 
scriptures? Do you still read two lessons, first from 
the Old Testament, then from the New, with a slice out 
of the Apocrypha now and then, to show that Unitarians 
are not bound by the canon? Do you intone, ‘‘Here be- 
ginneth the first lesson,’ ‘“‘Here endeth the Scripture 
lesson?’”?’ Do you read responsive readings from the 
Psalms, uttering your lines on the approved rapid 
monotone? Do you pronounce with pontifical benevo- 
lence, ““The Lord be with you,’’ and does the choir 
respond, “‘And with thy spirit?’’ Do you lead in the 
Lord’s Prayer, getting the adept safely past the tricky 
“trespasses,”’ and waiting for the uninitiated who in- 
advertently said “‘debts’’ to recover from their hu- 
miliation? Do you read the prayers for Psalm Sunday 
and Good Friday, Whitsunday, All Saints and for the 
Legislature? Do you? 

Iam no iconoclast. I would have no beauty perish. 
But these ceremonies have become an abomination 
unto me. They sound well, perhaps, sonorous, ear- 
filling, and mouth-filling, but they seem to me but one 
or two removes from the hypnotic ritual of the mass. 
What is the tendency of all such but to stupefy, to 
deaden, to paralyze the mind? Once no doubt the 
phrases of the Psalms voiced a living faith, but why 
drone them now when Jehovah is as dead as Jupiter? 


One could hardly say that the author of this 
paragraph is humble, could he? Or broad-minded? 
Or blessed with imagination? 

It would not be inaccurate or unjust to describe 
him as one who insists that everybody must think 
and do much as he does on pain of being classified as 
hopelessly behind the procession. 

It is amusing to recall the row some of us made 
when Prof. A. Wakefield Slaten was dropped by 
William Jewell College, Missouri, for heresy. We do 
not even now know who was right and who was wrong 
in that particular controversy, but we begin to have 
a faint suspicion that the “droppee”’ could no more 
look at things from the standpoint of the “droppers” 
than some of the officials could see them from his 
standpoint. 

Enormous progress is made in colleges, churches, 
parties and everywhere when with no relinquishment 
of real convictions men attain the surpassing ability 
to look at things from the other fellow’s standpoint. 
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Herbert Hoover*® 


Will Irwin 


ME modern psychologists maintain that men 

of exceptional capacity are usually pre- 

cocious as children, and that their conscious 

memories begin early. There are on record 
geniuses who remember events in the first year of life. 
Herbert Hoover is an exception. With him the cur- 
tain rose rather late: His mind carries no definite 
picture of his father, who died when he was six years 
old. His first teacher remembers him as “a sweet 
little boy,” plump and with rosy cheeks, who learned 
readily and never made any trouble, but who seemed 
more interested in getting out of doors to play than 
in books and studies. Two episodes of this period 
have left permanent scars on his person. Running 
into his father’s blacksmith shop barefoot, he stepped 
on a piece of hot iron, badly burning his foot. Play- 
ing with a hatchet, he nearly chopped off the index 
finger of his left hand. There was more croup, and 
serious trouble with earache, the pest of his childhood. 
Another memory—painful but humorous—concerns 
his first scientific experiment. They were boiling tar 
beside his father’s shop. Herbert, watching the 
black, oily bubbles on the surface of the kettle, began 
to speculate on the properties of hot tar. Would it 
burn? Or would it extinguish fire? So he drew a 
brand from the fire and plunged it into the caldron. 
Few questions which the noble curiosity of science 
asks of inscrutable Nature were ever answered so 
swiftly as this. Jesse Hoover and his customers, 
finally the Volunteer Fire Department, were all 
needed to put out the fire before it reached the house 
and the store. Little Herbert, questioned, confessed 
his fault. He received a double dose of scriptural 
admonition and a sound whipping. In those days, 
even Quakers spared not the rod lest they spoil the 
child. 

So much for incidents. As for more general 
memories—sliding down Cook’s Hill in snow-time, 
ranging the spring fields in vain pursuit of baby 
rabbits, gathering wild strawberries in summer, the 
sonorous roll of the English Bible at family prayers, 
the meetings on First Day where he sat beside his 
father watching his mother over a partition, and try- 
ing to keep from wriggling during long pauses between 
the motions of the spirit. However, the old meeting- 
house soon passed out of the picture. New arrivals 
brought new ideas into this set community; there was 
a quiet but dynamic upheaval. Presently, the meet- 
ing split into conservatives and progressives. The 
more conservative faction withdrew; the original 
congregation, with which Jesse and Huldah Hoover 
remained, adopted an organ and gospel hymns, in- 
stalled the more progressive mode of worship of the 
present orthodox Friends. Still, however, Herbert 
Hoover's parents dressed in Quaker gray, addressed 
each other in the “‘thees” and “thys” of plain speech, 
and shunned the forbidden pleasures of the world. 


*From “Herbert Hoover: A Reminiscent Biography,” by 
Will Irwin. The Century Company, New York. Printed by 
special permission of the publishers. 


In the summer after his father’s death came an 
experience which left, one feels, an imprint on his 
tastes and character. His Uncle Laban had gone to 
Oklahoma—then, of course, Indian Territory—as 
government agent at Pawhuska, capital of the Osages. 
Aunt Agnes, Laban’s wife, came to West Branch and 
took Herbert home with her for a visit. By Osage 
policy, which the Government heartily approved, 
this nation within a nation put up effective barriers 
against invasion by our race. Except for Uncle 
Laban’s brood of three, they found no other white 
children in that most picturesque of the southwestern 
frontier towns. But there were hordes of little In- 
dians, running wild as pup coyotes. All that summer 
little Bert enjoyed fascinating friendship with Indian 
boys. He watched the little braves snare rabbits 
and ground-squirrels; he fished beside them with a 
bent pin; he made his own childish attempts to draw 
the hickory bow; he stood in a state of exalted ad- 
miration while they cooked their prey on the lid of a 
tin can. This halcyon of genuine boy-scouting left 
marks on his tastes and character. From it, as much 
as from anything else—I conjecture—arises his love 
of hills and forests and the out-of-doors. Still, when 
he wants to get away from the world he goes camping 
or fishing, if it is only for a day; and the scent of a 
wood-fire burning against the evening dew raises 
him to a pleasantly reminiscent humor. On these 


expeditions he insists on doing the rough camp-cook- | 
ing; and westerners have noticed with amusement — 


that he builds a fire in the neat and economical 
fashion of an Indian. 

His father’s death set a period to his early child- 
hood. Besides a modest life insurance and the new 
house, Jesse Hoover left small estate. Huldah Hoover, 
true to the traditions of her family and her sect, 
desired that the boys should go to college; and the 
next four years were a struggle to hold the nest egg 


intact for that purpose, while keeping their little ~ 


bodies nourished and warm. Being a fast and artistic 


seamstress, she began by taking in sewing. But from - 
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the day of her husband’s death she was less and less a © 


creature of this world. In meeting, the spirit moved — 


her more often and more beautifully. Her sermons © 


became famous among the Quaker colonies of Iowa. 


They invited her from afar to Quarterly or First 


Day meetings; to pay her for the time lost from sew- 
ing they made contributions of money and supplies. 


Another sect would have ordained her a full-fledged — 


preacher. So it went for four years, while Herbert 
Hoover grew from the chubbiness of his babyhood to 
the spindling leanness of his boyhood. 

Benajah Hoover had a farm near by. He was 
Jesse Hoover’s uncle, but of about the same age. As 
I have told already, his wife Ellen attended Huldah 
Hoover when Herbert was born. Ellen was a Metho- 


dist, and after their marriage she weaned Benajah © 


over to her own faith. This heresy did not for a 
moment interrupt a cordial friendship between the 
two families; until Jesse’s death they always dined 
together on Sundays. At Benajah’s, Tad, Bertie, 
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and May lived while Huldah Hoover was away on 
her missions of religion, and Herbert Hoover’s gayest 
memories of boyhood have their focus in that Iowa 
farm. He occupied still the position of the small boy 
tagging along; but Tad and George, Benajah’s son, 
seem to have tolerated him for his good humor, his 
willingness to enter on any adventure, and his en- 
terprise. 

Speaking before the Iowa Society of Washington 
in 1927, Herbert Hoover himself touched on these 
delights of childhood. The swimming hole under 
the willows down by the railroad bridge—“albeit 
modern mothers probably compel their youngsters 
to take a bath to get rid of clean and healthy mud 
when they come home. The hole still needs to be 
deepened, however. It is hard to keep from pounding 
the mud with your hands and feet when you shove off 
for the thirty feet of a cross-channel swim.” ... 
The cracker-boxes, triggered with a figure-4, set in 
the woods to catch rabbits. .. . Fishing for sun- 
fish, suckers, and catfish in the creek with a willow 
pole, a line of butcher’s string, a cork salvaged from 
a rubbish heap, an angleworm, and a one-cent hook. 
. . . Sliding down Cook’s Hill on a home-made sled 
and thawing out your chilblains with ice-water. . 
The one drinking man in the village who happened 
to be also the one Democrat, and therefore, according 
to conventional boyish ethics, fair game for baiting. 
. . . Collecting old iron and selling it to this same 
Democrat for the money to celebrate fourth of July 
with firecrackers. ... Of all rough boyhood ex- 
periences and experiments with life, the little Hoovers 
missed only one—fighting. Quakers were still in 
vast majority about West Branch; and to strike a 
playmate was the great, almost unforgivable, sin. 
Also, the Hoover boys helped their burdened mother 
about the house, not only in the manly chores of 
chopping and carrying wood, but in sweeping and 
washing dishes. ‘‘And Bertie was always very will- 
ing,” says one of his aunts. 

Whittier, in “Snow Bound,” has sung the life 
of a Massachusetts Quaker family a hundred years 
ago. In Iowa fifty years ago the customs and outlook 
were nearly the same. Whittier catalogues the books 
—the Bible, Quaker sermons, and homilies, tracts, 
“Paradise Lost,” ““The Wars of the Jews,” and 


One harmless novel, mostly hid 
From younger eyes; a book forbid. 


In Huldah Hoover’s household was not even a 
single novel, if you except fictional tracts “wherein,” 
says Hoover, ‘‘the hero overcomes the Demon Rum.” 
Benajah Hoover had carried over from Quakerdom 
some strong sectarian prejudices. He too forbade 
books of romance save those with Total Abstinence 
as hero and Rum as villain. But inconsistently he 
permitted the Youth’s Companion, which he considered 
uplifting literature for the young. Huldah Hoover 
disagreed with him. However, the Hoover boys.used 
to read its thrilling narratives and anecdotes during 
their visits to Benajah; and Tad began to carry away 
old copies and to hide them in a secret nook between 
the sheathing of the house and the attic wall. Finally, 
from some worldling of a boy he borrowed a copy of 
“Robinson Crusoe.”” He and George Hoover, to 
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whom this strong meat was equally forbidden, used 
to read it lying on the floor in an upper bedroom of 
Huldah Hoover’s house. They took turns, each 
squabbling when he felt that the other had read too 
long. Bertie got his Defoe second hand. Being the 
youngest and the fag, he sat on the stairs as lookout, 
instructed to whistle a tune if any one approached. 
Little-boy fashion, now and then he would forget his 
job, creep into the room and ask in an excited whisper, 
“What are they doing now?” Then the member of 
the guilty pair who had lost the book for the moment 
would rise and drag him:back to his post. So, con- 
tinuing on their worldly course, Tad and George 
read Cooper’s ‘‘Leatherstocking Tales.’”’ Thereafter 
they acted out these romances. Bertie played the 
super parts. When Tad commanded the Colonial 
army, Bertie was that army; he was also the white 
maiden bound to the stake, while George as the Indian 
chief tortured her and Tad as the Deerslayer came to 
the rescue. 

They collected birds’ eggs, of course; concerning 
this activity too they must needs be somewhat dis- 
creet, because many of their elders considered this 
cruel and unnatural. One day George found on his 
place the nest of a screech-owl; and he had an idea 
which he imparted to his playmates. Instead of 
robbing the nest, they would wait until the little 
birds grew up, and catch one for a pet. From a neigh- 
boring tree, week after week the boys watched until 
the eggs hatched and the fledglings sprouted feathers. 
The day came when the owlets began to flutter their 
wings; the boys must act at once. The tree was tall 
but slender, devoid of branches for some thirty feet 
up; the nest lay in a crotch of the lowest branch. 
They elected Bertie, as the youngest and most agile, 
to make the first try. He shinnied up the tree to the 
nest, laid his hand on a little bird, and the mother owl, 
which had been sleeping the day away in the upper 
branches, swooped down with a squawk and fastened 
her talons in his hair. He descended at a speed which 
ruined his breeches. He still carries on his scalp 
the scars of those claws. The owl-hunters held a 
council of war. They had one weapon—George’s 
big pocket knife. Tad volunteered to go up, holding 
the knife in his teeth, and fight off the mother owl 
with one hand while kidnaping her young with the 
other. The plotters did not consider the fact that a 
boy needs both arms as well as both legs to hold firmly 
to a small tree. When the mother owl attacked again, 
Tad reached for the knife, fumbled it, lost his grip, 
and came down so fast that she did not get him. The 
hunters waited under a bush until mother resumed 
her nap. Evidently her manifestations of emotion 
had tired her out; for when George tried, she did not 
appear. He grabbed the nearest fledgling by the neck 
and slid down unattacked. 

They tethered the young owl by the leg and wooed 
it. As a pet it proved a complete failure. By day, 
when they wanted to play, it slept. Awakened, it 
answered soft approaches with pecks and truculent 
rufflings. Experiment established that it would eat 
only raw meat; and in that economical family ration- 
ing became a problem. Tired of the game, the boys 
tried an experiment in natural history. If you walk 
around an owl, he follows you with his gaze, revolving 
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his neck like a contortionist. They had heard that 
if you walk long enough you can make him wring his 
own neck. They tried; but this owl would not be 
tricked into suicide. Always just when his head 
was turned until he looked almost directly backward, 
with a movement so quick as to defy the human eye 
he jerked it round to the other side. They could 
never seem to catch him off his guard. They lost 
interest even in scientific experiment on this reluctant 
pet. George Hoover, who among the three has the 
most vivid memory of the episode, can not remember 
what finally became of their’owl. 

In the summer when Bertie came eight years 
old, George Hoover was permitted to go with neigh- 
bors to the circus at Iowa City, ten or fifteen miles 
away. Any one knows what happened next. They 
began to play circus. On the Benajah Hoover place 
was an old site of a threshing machine. The horse 
which propelled it had trodden a circle; it made a 
perfect ring. Benajah Hoover had a white mare, 
docile and at leisure through extreme old age. They 
braided her mane, and made her a circus-horse. 
Bertie, standing in the center of the ring, acted as 
‘Sost’”’—he guided her by the halter about the pe- 
riphery of the ring. Tad, as ringmaster, cracked a 
whip behind her. And George, who enjoyed great 
prestige because he had actually seen the circus, 
was the rider. He contrived, after much experiment- 
ing, to stand up barefoot on the old mare’s rump; but 
as soon as Tad urged her into a stiff gallop, he fell off. 
When he had bruised himself sufficiently, he changed 
places with Tad, who had no better luck. 

Perceiving that circus riders are born, not made, 
they decided to transform the show into a menagerie. 
The big yellow hound-dog which was their faithful 
attendant impersonated a Numidian lion; an especial- 
ly fierce and battered tomcat, shut in an empty apple 
crate, the Bengal tiger; ground-squirrels and chip- 
munks, industriously trapped, the panthers and 
leopards; a bull calf the elephant. The audience— 
which paid. of course with pins—had just begun to 
assemble, when the lion broke his leash, knocked over 
the apple crate, and joined battle with the Bengal 
tiger. In the’ struggle to separate them the boys 
overturned the other cages, and the panthers, the 
leopards and even the elephant escaped to the 
jungle. 

Then there was the furor over archery, which 
infected not only the Hoover boys but all juvenile 
society in West Branch. Unconsciously, Uncle Laban 
Miles started it by returning from Oklahoma and 
bringing along six little Indians to board under con- 
tract with the Government. One of them knew how 
to make bows. Tad, scraping acquaintance, learned 
from him the art of quartering a seasoned hickory 
pole, studying the grain, and tapering the ends, and 
of feathering arrows. When he flaunted his new ac- 
complishment, all the other boys went wild over it. 
For a year they shaped bits of scrap-steel on the grind- 
stone to make points, combed chicken-yards and raided 
glue-pots for the raw material of arrows. Tad made 
the best bows; he gave Bertie one of his outworn 
specimens. “There were also at times pigeons in 
this great forest and prairie-chickens in the hedges,’ 
said Hoover in his speech to the Iowa Society. ‘“‘Some- 
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times by firing volleys in battalions we were able to 
bring down a pigeon or a chicken. The Ritz Hotel 
has never yet provided game of such wondrous flavor 
as this bird plucked and half cooked over the small 
boys’ camp-fire.”’ 

Rabbits, however, were the big game of their 
hunting. Once of a Sunday afternoon when meeting, 
Sunday school, and dinner were over, Uncle Benajah 
permitted the boys to take a Sabbath day walk. 
“But leave your bows at home,” he commanded. 
“No hunting, mind!’ Soberly they started out, fol- 
lowed by that yellow dog which played lion in the 
circus. Suddenly a rabbit started from an Osage- 
orange hedge—another—and another. It was alive 
with rabbits. Forgetting their religion, the boys pur- 
sued in every direction, hurling sticks and stones. 
The dog caught and killed a rabbit. The boys took 
the carcass away from him before he had mutilated 
it too much. Apprehensively, they carried it home 
and explained that they had not hunted the rabbit; 
it just happened; and anyhow, the dog did it. With- 
out any cross-examination, Uncle Benajah accepted 
their testimony. “‘Keep it for one of your barbecues— 
but not on this day,” he said. And probably the 
corners of his mouth were twitching. 

Herbert Hoover himself, in that same speech 
before the Iowa Society, told the boyish tragedy of the 
prey which escaped. ‘Rabbits fresh from a figure- 
four trap are wiggly rabbits, and in the lore of boys 
of my time it is better to bring them home alive. 
My brother, being older, had surreptitiously behind 
the blacksmith shop read in the Youth’s Companion 
full directions for rendering live rabbits secure. .. . 
Soon after he acquired this higher learning he pro- 
ceeded to instruct me to stand still in the cold snow 
and to hold up the rabbit by its hind feet while with 
his not oversharp knife he proposed to puncture two 
holes between the sinews and back knee-joints, through 
which holes he proposed to tie a string and thus arrive 
at complete surety. . . . The resistance of the rabbit 
was too much for me. I was not only blamed for its 
escape all the way home and for weeks afterward, but 
continuously over the last forty years.” 

Mounted on a pair of second-hand skates ac- 
quired by trade and barter, he skimmed on open 
winter days the frozen surface of the swimming-hole. 
With a shaped hickory stick and a ball formed by 
winding purloined yarn about a piece of rubber, he 
played one-old-cat and learned the rudiments of 
baseball. From the Mississippi River ballast of the 
Burlington tracks he picked up fragments of coral or 
agate, tried to polish them on the grindstone, kept 
them as secret treasure. And in his little-boyhood 
as in his babyhood, no one observed anything re- 
markable about him. His Quaker relatives, refusing 
conscientiously to let pride or imagination color their 
sense of fact, all testify to that. But he was “a 
good little boy,” pleasant and willing, interested in 
everything, on the outskirts of all exciting or amusing 
events. And looking back over forty years, his limited 
world remembers that every one liked him. 

Bereavement put a sudden end to his little 
boyhood, as it had to his babyhood. In February, 
1884, his mother came back from one of her excur- 
sions to the neighboring meetings with a hard “cold 
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on the lungs.” It grew worse; it turned into a swift, 
unconquerable case of pneumonia. She had borne 
many burdens, “and the Lord had mercy and gave 
her rest,’’ said her friends of the meeting. But she 
had done most of her work asa mother. To Theodore 
and Herbert, now twelve and nine years old, she had 
given strong, healthy, well-nourished bodies. And 
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by gift of inheritance or by the unconsciously absorbed 
training of infancy, she had infused them with her 
own unswerving integrity, her spiritual quality. The 
idealism of Herbert Hoover reflects her, as his love 
of human contacts, his shy but unfailing sense of 
humor, and his interest in mechanics reflect his 
father. 


Teaching Religion in an Age of Science 


Norman D. Fletcher c 


HE central problem in organized religion to- 
day, and hence in religious education its 
sine qua non, arises out of the impact of 

meres) traditional religious beliefs and attitudes 

ae ith the new knowledge gained through the progres- 
sive revelations of modern science. This has, of course, 
been a problem ever since Andrew D. White wrote 
his famous book, ““The History of the Warfare of 

Science with Theology.’’ In this respect, then, it is 

not a new problem. But it is a new problem in the 

sense that its proportions have so increased that the 
problem can scarcely be recognized as the same exist- 
ing in President White’s time. 

Moreover, science has not only marched on per se 
since White’s time, discovering more and more of the 
nature of our universe, but it has marched into the 
field of education, taken it to a considerable extent, 
perhaps leaving too little to the humanities, and is 
teaching its concepts to the successive generations 
which pass through our secondary schools and colleges. 
More than that, as we all know, our schools and 
colleges have increased in the last twenty-five years 
out of all proportion to the expectations and even 
imaginations of the founders. So many young men 
and women want to go to college that our colleges are 
growing by leaps and bounds, faster than we can get 
time and money to‘build new ones, so fast indeed that 
we have to boost the standards, and, quite contrary 
to our democratic theories, to inaugurate selective 
mental tests in a frantic attempt to reduce the num- 
ber of students! Thus we have a constant stream of 
human beings out of the gates of our higher institu- 
tions of learning equipped with at least a fundamental 
knowledge of the vast world of science, and, what is 
more important, equipped with the scientific method 
and temperament. When you add to this phenomenon 
in modern organized education the general process of 
adult education going on through the many books 
published in these days, popularizing the facts of 
science and the scientific method, you can at once see 
that this is verily ‘‘an age of science.”” No wonder the 
theological mossbacks are concerned enough to try 
to sweep back the tides with the futile broom of 
legislation! 

Now how is this phenomenal popularization of 
scientific knowledge affecting religious belief? Let us 
go at once to the college campus for the answer. 
Allow me to take you back to the campus of my own 
college some four or five years ago, that I may speak 
out of my own personal experience. Constant com- 
munication with students and professors now on the 
campus of various colleges makes me feel my ex- 
perience indicates what is typical both of many of 


our colleges as well as of my own, and also not only of 
five years ago but of to-day. 

Most of the students in the college I attended 
had a background of religious belief gained through 
their family, their reading, their church, their church 
school, and of course through the total social milieu 
out of which they came. Their ideas about religion 
were often, in fact usually, very vague, but clear 
enough for one to see these ideas were more or less of 
the traditional order, and, therefore, rarely in har- 
mony with the facts they were getting from their 
studies in science. It was amazing for me, accus- 
tomed early to a radical religious environment, to 
notice what orthodox and only semi-liberal ideas most 
of the students had. Nor are we to assume the 
students from our so-called ‘“‘liberal’’ churches were 
much better off! They were all pretty much in the 
same boat. All, or nearly all, had ideas of God, the 


Bible, man, and the universe that could not stand up 


against the facts they were getting in their class rooms 
in biology, chemistry, physics, geology, and evolution. 
One hole after another was blown in their ship of be- 
lief, and soon they were in the icy waters of disil- 
lusionment and bewilderment. One of two attitudes 
usually followed. Those James would have called 
the “tender-minded” scrambled back on the deck of 
the old ship and tried to keep it from going down. The 
old religion was somewhat sacred to them and they 
meant to save it if they could. This required a pain- 
ful amount of labor and was seen from time to time 
to be hopeless. The “‘tough-minded” deserted the 
ship for the hazardous bark of materialism. They 
laughed at religion, scoffed at the church, and thought 
those of us studying for the ministry to be senti- 
mentalists. The passengers of the ship “Materialism” 
have grown to such numbers in recent years one 
wonders if it does not have special rates for students! 

We have no right to the idea that every modern 
college student is a materialist. I have mentioned 
the tender-minded who cling to the old, who, while 
not certain what they are, are obviously not material- 
ists. I might have mentioned the empty-minded who 
have no ideas at all, and who like the animal escape 
any such experiences as we have been describing. I 
might have said that occasionally a student appears 
at college with a more rather than a less adequate 
background of religious belief tending to be in har- 
mony with what we know of the universe. But he is 
a rara ams. Nor ought we to have the idea that this 
disruptive experience we have described is common 
only to those on the college campus. It can be found 
among a large class of people not seen on Mr. Lewis’s 
Main Street who do something besides play bridge 
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and listen to radios. In many walks of life one can 
find those who have studied something of modern 
science, are reading the popular books about science, 
and thus find themselves full of questionings about 
religion. 

What section of the organized religious world 
can help these people to a spiritual attitude toward 
the universe, to a reasonable faith not at swords- 
points with facts? This is a problem of religious edu- 
cation, and a profound one, arising out of the present 
social situation. 

Can the fundamentalist help these people? He 
can not. He accepts literally the crude cosmology of 
Genesis, and rejects the findings of science whenever 
they conflict with the dogmas of his religion. His 
method is dogmatic and therefore not scientific. He 
represents everything away from which these people 
have already reacted. 

Can the modernist help these people? The 
popular impression is that he can. I do not see how 
he can help these people permanently. The term 
“modernist” is a misnomer. He is not modern in any 
precise sense of the term. He accepts rather grudg- 
ingly thefacts of science, and, instead of allowing these 
facts to lead him to a new theology, he attempts to 
alter the old. He will tell you that the earth was 
not created in six days, but that the “days’’ were 
periods! He will give some explanation for every 
miracle in biblical lore whereby in somehow fashion 
the miracle can be kept without outraging the reason 
of the unthinking. This process is akin to that of 
mending the roof of your house when it is too late. 
What is needed is to tear off the old shingles and put 
on some new ones. A mended roof will leak. Modern- 
ism is a mended roof. 

Can the liberal help these people? I believe he 
can. Natively he is intimately related to the rational- 
istic attitude. Almost instinctively he knows the 
difficulties these people are passing through. Here 
is the great opportunity of the liberal church. Largely 
it is its raison d’etre. But the liberal church must be 
thorough-going in its liberalism. It must in other 
words represent liberalism, not modernism. It must 
be radical in-the precise sense of going to the roots 
of the matter. Through its preaching in the pulpit, 
its teaching in the church school, its pamphlets, 
books, and papers or journals the liberal church has 
a great contribution to make to the solution of the 
problem I have described as arising out of the impact 
of traditional beliefs with the findings of modern 
science. Its contribution is to be found in its atti- 
tudes of freedom and experimental thinking as these 
attitudes react upon a changing, growing theology 
adequate to the growing knowledge of the universe in 
which we live. 

Let me say frankly that I think the Universalist 
Church is falling down badly in not accepting this 
opportunity. It does not seem to be prepared to 
accept it. If it is not grossly immodest, I would like 
to suggest that we are allowing tolerance, kindness, 
and brotherly love, all of which are very lovely, to 
lead us away from the zntellectual approach to religion, 
an approach which, to be sure, is not enough, but with- 
out which we can not appeal to thinking people at 
grips with their ideas of things. Less of the Rotary 
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Club and more of the study will help. Give Pollyanna 
a mind to go along with her heart and she will make 
the world take notice. 

Our field of discussion here, however, concerns 
what our church schools can do toward the solution 
of the problem stated. Certainly any church sending 
its young people off to college with antiquated ideas 


of religion, with a theology and ideas of the Bible - 


that ought to have been abandoned years ago, does 
not deserve the name “‘liberal.’”’ It is ridiculous to 
find young people who have passed through a so- 
called “‘liberal’’ church school, distressed because 
evolution contradicts the cosmological myths of 
Genesis, or because the facts of science do not seem 
in harmony with a hands and feet god! What have 
our teachers been doing that our young people, some 
of them, have such archaic ideas? Have they been 
teaching from text books suitable perhaps to the more 
evangelical schools? Have they been contented to 
teach only the “‘religious’’ aspects of Bible stories, and 
let the question as to whether these stories constitute 
history or legend, science or myth, go by the board? 
This is bad pedagogy, and the results prove it so. 
What our church schools need to do is to buckle down 
to the important task of preparing these young people 
in attitude, and to an extent in content of religious 
belief (though of course not a fixed, dogmatic content), 
so that when they begin to study the great world of 
scientific knowledge they will not find such gaping 
discrepancies between their religious attitudes and 
beliefs and the facts of science. I advocate that we 
might well approach our classes of older high school 
students in our church schools with this specific task 
in mind. 

Now that I have stated the problem and the 
opportunity it presents, let me briefly indicate what 
are some of the requirements we as religious educators 
must meet to enter upon this opportunity. This is 
of course an important aspect of my whole theme and 
should be treated at length. However, I can not state 
a problem and leave it there, but prefer to make some 
constructive suggestions. 

The first and obvious requirement is that our 
teachers must have a knowledge of the world of scien- 
tific fact and theory. Our teachers, of course, can not 
be research students. But certainly one who has not 
at least a passing acquaintance with some of the out- 
standing facts of evolution, astronomy, physics and 
geology can not be expected to do much in the way of 
introducing our students to religious thought not at 
swordspoints with science. Twenty-five years ago, 
it would have been an herculean task to dig out of the 
vast mass of scientific fact the general conceptions of 
science. This difficulty is quite obviated to-day when 
science is being popularized by many readable books 
presenting in interesting fashion the high spots of 
scientific research. There is no excuse for any in- 
telligent person being ignorant of what has taken and 
is taking place among scientists. He does not have 
to go to college. Let him mentally digest such books 
as “The Outlines of Science” and ‘‘Concerning Evo- 
lution,” by J. Arthur Thomson, also “Science and 
Religion,” by the same author, “The New Reforma- 
tion,”’ by Michael Pupin, and now “Science in Search 
of a God,” by Kirtley Mather, and he will find he has 
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_made a beginning toward a knowledge of modern 


science, and, what is more important, toward an 
appreciation of the attitude of the scientists. 

The second requirement is that teachers in our 
schools must assume the scientific method in inquir- 
ing into and teaching religion. If we are going to lay a 
basis for religious belief which will assist our young 
people when they are ushered into the world of scien- 


| tific knowledge, our thinking must not be flimsy or 
_ sentimental, or our method dogmatic or authoritarian. 


Too often in our schools I find, for example, the life 


| of Jesus taught in such a manner as to cause the young 


- person, after he has been in college a short time, to 
throw overboard as utterly unreliable what has been 


told in the church school about this great religious 
leader. His teacher has presented Jesus as a creature 
half God, half man, the only spiritual leader of man- 
kind in the world, and has given the student a hodge- 
podge of fact, fiction, imagination, and romantic 
idealism. I have no objection to one’s idealizing Jesus. 
This is inevitable in the case of any great man. But 
let such idealism have some basis in fact. 

Too often I find our church schools presenting 
their students a sentimental idea of God. ‘God is 
our father’ may be an adequate conception for the 
kindergarten and primary department, but it is not ade- 
quate for high school seniors without at least consid- 
erable groundwork. To let students go off to college 
with the simple assertion ‘‘God is love” is quite in- 
adequate. Whyis Helove? What can we see in our 
universe that indicates that He 2s love? These are 
heavy questions to consider with immature students, 
but we can make a beginning at it and thus anticipate 
their future need. : 

Then, too, I find not a little of our teaching to be 
dogmatic. We may not find any such attitude as 
this: “Believe in God, or go to hell.””’ That would 
scarcely accord with Universalist traditions! Often, 
however, one finds the attitude: “Believe this; this 
is true; this is unqgestionable.”’ Such an attitude is 
essentially quite as dogmatic as the former. Religious 
beliefs ought to be presented, it seems to me, as ex- 
perimental. Let the teacher say: “This is what I be- 
lieve. These beliefs seem true to me. As you grow 
older your experience wil! probably bear in upon you 
their truth. But take them now, weigh and test them 
by your own experience and thus make them your 
own beliefs. If you find some of them seem untrue, 
either hold them in reserve to be tested by later ex- 
perience, or throw them out for the time being. Do 
not accept them upon my say so.” Such an attitude 
is undogmatic, and is one which the student will re- 
spect especially after he has had some experience in 
the scientific field. 

Another requirement we must meet, if we are to 
assist in the solution of this great problem in religious 
education, has to do with our teaching material. 
We ought to turn more and more to the field of science 
for the basis for our beliefs, and thus make the student 
see that science is not the enemy but the friend and 
close ally to religion. Most of our teaching is biblio- 
centric. This is a great mistake. I reverence the 
Bible as one of the greatest spiritual masterpieces in 
the history of man, but it is not the only source book 
of religion. The early writers of the Bible turned to 
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the science of their day as the groundwork of their 
religious belief, and as legitimate material for religious 
teaching, as witness the writers of the stories of 
Genesis. Why do we not follow their example, since 
they were apparently so successful, and turn to the 
science of our day? 

Modern science offers an almost infinite amount 
of material that readily subjects itself to religious 
interpretation. The conception that science is neces- 
sarily materialistic and mechanistic is grossly false. 
This was more or less the tendency twenty-five years 
ago. But if I read aright, and the protestations of 
many of our distinguished scientists have any weight, 
the tendency is quite in the opposite direction to-day. 
Would you impart the concept of infinity to the 
student? Turn to the infinitely large spaces of the 
macrocosm as revealed in modern astronomy, or to 
the infinitely small spaces of the microcosm revealed 
in modern physics. Would you lead the student into 
the great areas of mystery, and thus destroy the little 
knowledge that is dangerous conceit, and impart the 
greater knowledge that is reverence? Modern science 
brings us so before the gates of the unknown at every 
angle that we may say, accurately, science should be 
known quite as much for what it has revealed of that 
which is as yet unknown as it has revealed of that 
which is known. 

The intellectual approach to the realities of re- 
ligion is by no means the only approach. This ap- 
proach is objective, precise, analytical. There is, of 


course, also the experiential, which is subjective, im- 


mediately perceptive and synthetic. The rationalist 
contends for the former, the mystic for the latter. 
I accept both, and would not have any one think that 
because I have dealt so continuously with the intel- 
lectual I overlook the other approach. Both should 
go along together, as should art and science, or science 
and religion. I am merely contending that we must 
not neglect the intellectual approach in our church 
schools, for it is this approach the student later will 
have to make if he is going to accept both science 
and religion. 

I have the feeling that the more as religious edu- 
cators we fulfill these requirements for teaching re- 
ligion in an age of science, the greater contribution 
we shall make to the solution of that serious problem 
arising out of the impact of religious belief with scien- 
tific knowledge, the less of materialism and mechanism 
we shall have, and the closer science and religion will 
walk together to-morrow. 

* * * 


Here was October, here 

Was ruddy October, the old harvester, 
Wrapped like a beggared sachem in a coat 
Of tattered tanager and partridge feathers, 
Seattering jack-o’-lanterns everywhere 
To give the field-mice pumpkin-colored moons. 
His red clay pipe had trailed across the land 
Staining the trees with colors of the sumach. 
East, west, south, north, the ceremonial fume, 
Drifted its incense. 

Incense of the wild, 
Incense of earth fulfilled, ready to sleep 
The stupefied dark slumber of the bear 
All winter, underneath a frozen star. 

Stephen Vincent Benet. 
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A Colored Church with a Social Program 


James Myers 


elk PHILIP’S EPISCOPAL CHURCH is lo- 
x | cated in the heart of Harlem, New York City. 
Hy ))| With its staff of trained workers, its splendid 
‘ md equipment, its comprehensive program, St. 
Philip’s ranks among the leading churches for colored 
people in the United States. And perhaps no church, 
white or colored, presents a more balanced program 
of work and worship. 

“You will not understand St. Philip’s or its social 
work,” I was told, “until you meet with us at worship 
Sunday morning.” I attended morning service on 
Whitsunday. No service could be more rich in beauty, 
dignity and spiritual reality. Every seat was filled 
in the nave of this large and beautiful church. The 
vested choir of boys and men, the beautiful organ, 
played with a master’s touch, the altar all alight with 
candles and tastefully decorated with flowers, the 
perfectly trained movements of the acolytes, the 
magnificent vestments of the priests—all these pro- 
duced an impressive setting and contributed to the 
power of the service. An eloquent sermon was de- 
livered by the rector, Dr. Hutchens C. Bishop. It 
was simple and direct, yet reinforced by evidences of 
the wide learning, extensive travel and rich cultural 
background of the speaker. The intoning of the 
communion service by the associate rector was a 
revelation of dignity and beauty, exquisitely, spiritu- 
ally impressive. The worshipers were lifted up also 
by the moving strains of Schubert’s setting of the 
communion service, beautifully rendered by organ 
and choir, supplemented by a string quartet. The 
total effect was tremendous. The recessional of choir 
and clergy left the congregation subdued in spirit 
as those who had been lifted up into heavenly places. 
It is small wonder that Dr. Johnson Ross in his new 
book on “The Worship of the Future” refers to St. 
Philip’s as one of the most impressive services in 
New York. 

A sess’on of the church school followed the service. 
An enrollment of twelve hundred pupils makes two 
sessions necessary—one at ten o’clock, the other at 
one. The high school division alone includes 485 
pupils. The entire school is graded and taught by 
trained teachers, many of whom are college graduates, 
teachers, social workers. The Rev. Shelton Hale 
Bishop, associate rector, is director of religious edu- 
cation. He is a graduate of Columbia University 
and of General Theological Seminary, and has had 
wide experience in church work in Chicago and Pitts- 
burgh. He is ason of Dr. H. C. Bishop, the rector. 
He is known affectionately at St. Philip’s as Father 
Bishop. “What is your conception,” I asked, “of 
the relation of the social activities of a church to its 
worship?” “It is simply a question of religious 
education,” he replied. He went on to explain: “A 
comprehensive program of religious education falls 
into three divisions: (1) Instruction, which is given 
in the church school; (2) worship, which is provided 
for in the church services and also in special periods 
in the church school; (8) activities, which necessarily 
call for a week-day program, but if properly con- 


ducted supply an otherwise unobtainable opportunity 
for character development. If I didn’t believe that 
club activities and social work were a vital part of 
real religious education I wouldn’t give a moment of 
my time to the social program of the church.” 

This philosophy of social work is reflected in 
the organization of the staff at St. Philip’s. Father 
Bishop, as director of religious education, is respon- 
sible not only for the church school but also for the 
activities carried on under the direct supervision of 
Miss Mabel Bickford in family welfare, social case 
work and girls’ clubs; of the Rev. Henry J. Bowden 
in boys’ club work; and of Mr. Charles Bradford, the 
physical director. Father Bishop is also in charge of 
the summer camp. Thus all of the social work at 
St. Philip’s is conceived of as an intrinsic part of 
religious education. 

St. Philip’s Church occupies a site on 184th Street 
just west of Seventh Avenue. The five-story parish 
house and the rectory front on 133d Street, connect- 
ing with the church at the rear. In the parish house 
and basement beneath the church are ample accom- 
modations both for the church school and for club 
work; an auditorium, class rooms, club rooms and 
offices. The gymnasium occupies the top floor of the 
parish house. A three hundred acre farm on the Walk- 
ill River has recently been purchased and “Camp 
Guilford Bower’ has been added to the equipment 
of St. Philip’s. 

A total annual budget of nearly $70,000 is re- 
quired to finance the extensive program of this church. 
The congregation gives some $12,000 a year. The 
balance comes from the investments of St. Philip’s 
in Harlem real estate, which is being efficiently man- 
aged and improved. The church has about three 
quarters of a million dollars in clear assets—the re- 
sult of a hundred years of shrewd management and 
profits resulting from the sale of formerly occupied 
downtown sites. St. Philip’s is known as “‘the wealth- 
iest Negro church.” It does not care for this dis- 
tinction, emphasizing rather its efforts to serve the 
community. Indeed, one is inclined to believe that 
if all “unearned increment” were to be turned to such 
effective social use, the single taxers would be put 
to it for cause to complain. 

Thus it has come to pass that with adequate 
funds, splendid equipment and a trained staff of 
workers, St. Philip’s is prosecuting in the heart of 
Harlem an outstanding piece of social work, some of 
the features of which we will describe briefly. 

Somewhat unique in the annals of girls’ club work 
is the Young Woman’s Council, composed of fifteen 
representative young women of high school and college 
age, active in the work of the church and parish house. 
This council of the girls themselves meets in demo- 
cratic fashion with Miss Bickford to discuss the work 
of their department. The council is in effect a “plan- 
ning committee” and feels the responsibility for long- 
time planning and leadership for the entire girls’ 
work of the church. The girls’ clubs, under volunteer 
leadership, cover a wide range of interest and activity, 
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including basketball, esthetic dancing, social parties, 
millinery and French flower-making, sewing and 
dressmaking, hikes to Van Cortland Park and the 
Palisades, literary discussion and dramatics. 

The Missionary Club is writing a play centered 
around their own missionary project in Africa, and 
expects to produce the play in the near future—pro- 
gressive education methods applied to the missionary 
enterprise of the church! 

The Girl Scouts look natty in their new uniforms 
as they assemble for “‘court of honors,” salute the 
colors, and divide up into patrols for their busy pro- 
grams. The troop at St. Philip’s won the flag for 
District No. 18 and stood high this year among all 
the troops on Manhattan, both white and colored. 
The captain of the scouts, Mrs. Beatrice Price Russell, 
is the only white club leader or church worker at St. 
Philip’s. She has brought her letter and has been 
received into the full fellowship of the church. 

The boys’ clubs under Mr. Bowden also cover a 
variety of interest for the boys, including scouting, 
Boy Rangers, choir, basketball team, athletic clubs 
and other activities. 

Both boys’ and girls’ clubs include service features, 
a club often adopting some needy family to supply 
with a Christmas basket, clothing or other help. 

The gymnasium is, of course, a most popular 
spot for both the boys and the girls in their turn. 
There is basketball and good clean fun for every one, 
character training in team work, co-operation and 
fair play. Under Coach Bradford’s instruction St. 
Philip’s competes creditably in a number of sports: 
The track team is known as St. Christopher’s Arrows 
and lives up to its name! The “‘Arrows’”’ won the 
Inter-church Track Meet at City College Stadium 
this spring. 

The poor, the unemployed, the sick, the aged, 
delinquent boys and girls, mothers or fathers left 
with broken homes, all come to the church for help 
or are discovered by the Rev. Henry A. Swann, the 
pastoral visitor, and reported in for counsel, assistance 
or relief. Skill and special training in social work 
are needed to handle these cases. St. Philip’s has in 
Miss Bickford an expert social worker. In fact 
Professor Case of Teachers’ College has said that 
Miss Bickford is doing the finest piece of case work in 
family welfare that is being done in connection with 
any church in New York. Miss Bickford never asks 
whether applicants are church members or not. All 
are served on the basis of their need. For the most 
part cases are referred to the social agencies, em- 
ployment cases to the Urban League and the Y. W. 
C. A., relief cases to the Charity Organization Society, 
and other cases to the appropriate agencies. St. 
Philip’s follows up its cases, however, and often as- 
sumes a part of the agency’s budget, such as milk 
for a baby, or clothing for the family, or fuel. Miss 
Bickford’s office is like a friendly confessional for 
many an anxious mother or rebellious daughter. “I 
can’t talk with my parents about this,” says many a 
young girl. She comes to Miss Bickford. “If parents 
would only invite the confidences of their children,” 
said Miss Bickford, ‘“‘we would be out of a job.” 

Certain cases the rector desires to keep confiden- 
tial, preferring not to make them a matter of record 


in a social agency. It is a blessing that the church 
can handle such cases itself in confidential, friendly 
fashion and yet with all the skill of the social worker’s 
technique contributed by Miss Bickford. 

A great service is also rendered to the young 
people in vocational guidance. A series of addresses 
is given before the church school on ‘‘Why Choose 
a Career,’ “Opportunity for Negroes,” ‘Industry,’ 
“Skilled Trades,” and descriptions of various pro- 
fessions by Negroes who are eminent and successful 
as lawyers, doctors, teachers, social workers, some of 
them members of St. Philip’s. Question boxes gather 
up expressions of interest from pupils. Miss Bick- 
ford gives them individual counsel, laying out courses 
of study for those who consult her, visiting the public 
schools and assisting to adjust curricula to the par- 
ticular needs of each one. Many a boy and girl has 
been skillfully guided by Miss Bickford into a career 
of usefulness and the fulfillment of their deepest de- 
sires. “I never let a boy or girl make a decision in re- 
gard to life work while they are in my office,” said 
Miss Bickford. “I want them to make their own de- 
cisions without danger of my out-talking them.” 

The discussion of social thecry and industrial 
relations is not left out of the picture at St. Philip’s. 
The Young People’s Fellowship, meeting Sunday 
evenings, supplies a forum where such topics as 
“Christianity and Social Problems,” “Christianity 
and Race Relations,’ ‘American Diplomacy in 
Nicaragua,” “Workers Education,” “Industrial De- 
mocracy,”’ and “Trade Unionism” are discussed: A 
colored miner who is president of a local of the United 
Mine Workers in Pennsylvania presented an appeal 
for relief which met with a generous response. Miss 
Enid F. Thorpe, president of the Young People’s 
Fellowship, is a member of the Youth Section of the 
Ladies’ Auxiliary of the Brotherhood of Sleeping Car 
Porters—the colored labor union which’ is seeking 
recognition from the Pullman Company. A number 
of porters are members of the church. 

The discussions at the Fellowship forums reveal 
the vigorous impact on social problems of the keen 
minds of these young colored men and women, many 
of whom are in high school or college. The increas- 
ing bitterness among colored people against the in- 
justices under which their race has suffered so long 
makes one grateful for consideration of these matters 
in the atmosphere of the church, where the discussions, 
while frank and fearless, may yet be tempered with 
forgiveness and with the spirit of Christ. 

As I think back over my visits to St. Philip’s 
there seems still to ring in my ears the joyous chant of 
the Girl Scouts as Father Bishop came into their 
room in the parish house: “How do you do, Father 
Bishop, how do you do? Is there anything that we 
can do for you? We'll try to help you out, stand by 
you like a scout. How do you do, Father Bishop, 
how do you do?” 

I picture Father Bishop in my mind clad in the 
vestments of his office, intoning the communion 
service before the great congregation, and I see him 
again as he came into the Girl Scouts’ room, his fine 
spiritual face, the quiet friendliness of his manner. 
And it seems to me that here is the explanation of a 
successful combination of religious and social work— 
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the human personality which binds the two together. 
A minister of religion in personal contact with his 
clubs and social work, club leaders and social workers 
who are members of the church, a single purpose in 
the entire organization so that it is not possible to 


say where religion leaves off or social work begins. 
Indeed, when the final word shall be said, one wonders 
whether there will be any dividing line between social 
and religious work. Inasmuch as ye did it unto one 
of these my brethren, ye did it unto me. 


Are We Christians? 


John Clarence Petrie 


: the following paragraph from an intelligent 
Bs} young man who doubted the wisdom of 
x] Universalists and Unitarians calling them- 
selves Christians: 


“The uncertainty of the term (Christianity) is a 
sad commentary on the place theological emphasis has 
got us. To me Christianity means that after God had 
let the world drift along for several million years by it- 
self He suddenly became bored with Himself and His 
terrestrial preserves and incarnated Himself for the 
purpose of revealing to a minority of the world certain 
arbitrary purposes of His for man, in an ambiguous 
and halting way, and after grand-stand suffering for 
publicity purposes died at man’s hand, ‘atoning’ in some 
mysterious and unexplained manner for the ‘sins’ of those 
who had never heard of Him, ete., ete. Grand-stand 
suffering for this reason: being God He could have sus- 
pended the laws of pain: but if He did not choose to do 
so, still being God, the most excruciating of mortal 
suffering, namely, the uncertainty of what comes after, 
was denied Him, for He knew all about it. Therefore 
Socrates’ death, to my mind, was a braver thing, or 
Joan’s, or Danton’s, or any of the thousands of deaths 
at the hands of organized and outraged bigotry.”’ 


Game) HE other day I received a letter containing 
( MS 
bo} +S) 


G 
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Can a liberal not agree that if this be Christianity 
he will have none of it? And unfortunately my 
friend is right, this is what Christianity still means 
to the minds of most Christians as well as to most 
non-Christians. It is true that the account my cor- 
respondent gives of the atonement is a caricature of 
the Orthodox doctrine. One should compare Streeter’s 
complaint against the intellectualist God of absolute 
Idealism where the aspect of a Deity spending His 
time contemplating His own perfections while the 
world lies in suffering and sin is decidedly repudiated. 
Streeter says this may be a good logical picture of 
God, but, actually speaking, a God who does not enter 
into the world’s pain is no God for him. But for 
every one who holds the Streeter idea there are hun- 
dreds who believe the caricature. Yet Streeter is a 
bit of a heretic. The Christ on the cross according to 
Orthodoxy was of two natures, human and divine, 
united with a single personality. This is the doctrine 
of the hypostatic union wherein it is asserted that 
every act of Christ’s was governed by the one per- 
sonality—namely the divine. It is true then that in 
the Orthodox conception Jesus did have the over- 
view that is denied to other men, and therefore he 
saw as we can not the meaning of his sufferings. 
And we are forced to say, this has no appeal to us. 
God ought to be afflicted as we are; we might endure 
more patiently if we knew He suffered with us, but 
Orthodoxy does not give us that assurance; it denies 
it by the doctrine of the hypostatic union. If this is 
Christianity we are not Christians. 


But Christianity has meant many things at dif- 
ferent times and places. The Jesus of Mark who died 
with a cry of despair on his lips, ““My God, my God, 
why hast thou forsaken me!” is not the Jesus who 
knew all the while what it was all about. Further- 
more, if Mark’s account is authentic there is reason 
to believe that the last words given by the other 
evangelists were ascribed to the dying Lord to avoid 
the scandal of the Son of God being abandoned to 
despair at the moment of death. No sooner had the 
process of deification begun than there must be found 
ways of softening the human elements displayed in 
Mark’s Christ. Prophecies are dragged out of their 
context to “prove” that whatever Jesus went through 
was all planned out in advance anyway. The cross 
was not a defeat but the final act in a drama. And 
so all down through the centuries the sheer tragedy 
of the lonely figure on Calvary has been destroyed 
in the interests of theology. Remove the theology 
and we see on the cross the world’s most pathetic 
spectacle—he of whom only good is recorded, he who 
loved and trusted his heavenly Father as has no other, 
dies deserted by the God in whose service he has spent 
his life at the hands of the human beings whose wel- 
fare he has identified with the worship of God. This 
is stark tragedy. Either there is no God or the cross 
means that we must play our parts manfully with 
only hope, faith, and love to carry us along. Voices 
from the sky, visions of the full meaning of the riddle 
of existence, angels descending to minister to us in 
the hour of trial, the triumphant vindication of right- 
eousness by some mighty stroke of the sword of God, 
all these are denied us as they were denied the Jesus 
of Mark’s Gospel. Drama indeed! An objectification 
of the law of life, a representation in concrete terms 
of the very message that was at the heart of all Jesus 
had to teach: ‘He that would save his life must lose 
it.” “‘Rejoice when they persecute you. As they 
persecuted the prophets before me, as they persecute 
me, so they will persecute you.” 

The Christianity of Jesus is not the soft and ap- 
pealing consolation that it is pictured to be—it is the 
dramatization of the facts of life. Serve not because 
you will be received by men for it. Be ye righteous 
not because virtue pays. Serve and be ye righteous 
because ye believe such to be the will of God. Look 
for no reward here. If reward there be it will be in 
an existence of which there is here no scientific proof, 
for the approval of a God who manifests Himself in 
no way except the voice of conscience. 

This Christianity shocks the modern mind as 
much as the Christianity of theology, for we no more 
desire martyrdom than we can intellectually swallow 
vicarious atonement. Furthermore, there is no proof 
positive that Jesus did not really demonstrate the 
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essential folly of all religion. Looking at his life 
cynically one might well say, ‘This is what comes of 
the whole business of hitching one’s wagon to a star.” 
This Christianity rests on the deepest sort of insight 
and faith—a faith not in creeds and churches and 
books and men, but a faith in the essential rightness 
of things. As Niebuhr puts it in his “Does Civiliza- 
tion Need Religion,” it is a faith that makes what is 
not true now become true—it deals with absurdities 
and fea its and makes them become reali- 
ties. 

Are we Eales ashamed of the word Christian 
in this sense? Or are we just afraid of it?, Does it 
put to us a challenge our craven hearts fear to meet? 
Am I willing to brook disaster for the sake of the 
Kingdom of God? 

This is a question it were well for us to face. It 
will demonstrate in the last analysis whether there 
is any sense in which we can claim to be Christians. 
It means are we willing to be Christians to the extent 
of being hurt, or are we just kindly disposed pagans 
who would improve things if in the doing we might 
avoid any serious inconvenience to ourselves. 

There have been a few in the history of the world 
who were worthy of the title Christian. Grenfell is 
one. Father Damien on his leper island was another. 
Lord Ashley in the London slums, Dorothea Dix 
working for the insane of America, Mrs. Lathrop 
founding her Order of Dominican nuns for the nurs- 
ing of the cancerous poor, these were worthy of the 
name Christian. Arewe? Wereit perhaps not better 
for us to follow the example of the Russians who never 
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call themselves Christians because that name to them 
bears too deep a meaning? On the other hand is 
that not tantamount to saying Christianity is an ideal 
impossible of attainment by any ordinary mortal, an 
ideal reserved only for those with martyr’s vocations? 
Christianity 7s an ideal and as such ought to be above 
absolute attainment. After all there is something of 
the experience of Christ in all of us who do not shirk 
miserably. The bed of childbirth is a cross whose 
pain not even Calvary could exceed. The mother 
has no divinely given assurance that her pain is for 
the best. Like Jesus on the tree she’ may be the vic- 
tim of a horrible illusion, cheated through her fondest 
affections by a purblind Life Force into merely pro- 
longing the tragedy of existence. The rearing of her 
children in spite of hardships, sacrifices, ingratitudes, 
is not buoyed up by the appearance of an angel from 
heaven to prove that what she does is recorded in the 
book of the Good Shepherd. And at last when we go 
down in defeat at the hand of death, whether on a 
cross or in a darkened room surrounded by our dear 
ones, we have no miraculous assurance that the game 
has been worth the candle. 

We have just what Christ had—faith, hope, love. 
Are we not his followers in proportion as we carry our 
load bravely and with stout hearts in spite of dif- 
ficulties? And ought we be ashamed of the name of 
Christian? Not ashamed—but perhaps unworthy. 

By whatever name we pass, God make us worthy 
in some degree to put down the clamor of selfishness 
and to rise in some degree to the heights of sacrifice 
and so be to that extent followers of the Nazarene. 


Our London Letter 


Rennie Smith 


NARLIAMENT is closed, but the game of 
| politics goes on without ceasing. No one 
can complain that the period between the 

f@)}_ sessions is dull or lacking in the elements of 
eceray: The signing of the Kellogg Pact by 
fourteen states, and the announcement of the ad- 
hesion of at least twenty-five other states, one of 
which is Russia, furnishes vitality enough for any 
Parliamentary recess. I find people asking: What 
will America do with the Russian signature? Senator 
Borah has told us he will regard it as the prelude to 
better relations, including trade relations, between 
America and Russia. A sensible answer, which gives 
a cheer to progressive thought on this side of the water. 
For the politics which consists in making the best of 
the world, in seeking the best understanding and the 
best working arrangements that are to be had, even 
with the governments from which we profoundly 
disagree, is the only kind of politics which is worth 
pursuing. 

In my peace pilgrimages I have during the month 
visited Brussels, Berlin and Geneva. At Brussels I 
not only saw again the old market-place where so 
recently the Germans were in occupation, I heard 
Breitscheid, who is one of Germany’s representatives 
at the Assembly of the League of Nations, denounce 
the diplomacy and the politics of “power’’ of the old 
Germany which perished in the war. 


One of the memorable resolutions was presented 
by the French Socialist Party. Itwas to the effect that 
they stood for “the immediate and unconditional 
withdrawal of foreign troops from the German Rhine- 
land.” It was a memorable event. Coming as it 
did from a responsible French political party, it stands 
out in bright relief on the background of petty huck- 
stering and sordid bargaining which has since de- 
veloped among the statesmen at Geneva in respect 
of the Rhineland evacuation. 

As I traveled up the Rhineland the other day on 
my way back from Geneva, I had a talk with a Ger- 
man railway driver who was returning to his home in 
French-occupied Coblenz, after a short holiday. I 
talked to him about the occupation. He freely ad- 
mitted that things were much better for German in- 
habitants than they had been some years ago, that 
there was less pinpricking and persecution; that life 
went more smoothly as between French soldier in 
occupation and German civilian occupied. Never- 
theless there was always the consciousness of a strange 
shadow over the town, which darkened everything 
and put a hush upon conversation and even the 
thoughts of free men. 

I asked him what he thought were the prospects 
of the withdrawal of the French troops. He shook 
his head. It was for the French to decide, he said. 
Beggars couldn’t be choosers, even if they felt right 
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was on their side. At the worst, the occupation 
would end in fifteen years from the signing of the 
treaty. He thought they had carried out their ob- 
ligations under the treaty loyally and faithfully and 
that there was a good title for French withdrawal. 
“But,” he added, “‘if the price of withdrawal means 
the addition of further economic burdens on the 
people of Germany, I for one do not want withdrawal 
at such a price. In that case, let the troops stay where 
they are. We can wait.” 

I fancy that represents a widespread sentiment 
not only in the German Rhineland, but throughout 
Germany. It is humiliating to them that the with- 
drawal of troops should be used as a pretext for a 
further milking of the German cow. Moreover, the 
German worker understands that all economic penal- 
ties are paid in the last resort in the form of work 
done by Germans for foreigners and without recom- 
pense. 

At Geneva, the Kellogg Pact has wandered about 
among the official delegates at the Assembly of the 
League of Nations like Alice in Wonderland. Every- 
body asks who she is and what she is doing there. 
I had the privilege of helping to organize a dinner 
at Geneva along with the executive secretary, Mr. 
Frederick Libby, of the American National Council 
for Prevention of War. It was a dinner in order to 
enable Dr. Morrison, the American author of ‘The 
Outlawry of War’ and the editor of the Christian 
Century, to tell 150 guests from many lands what 
were his “Afterthoughts on the Kellogg Pact.” M. 
Madariaga, the late chief of the Disarmament Sec- 
tion of the League of Nations, and who in his recent 
visit to America won a warm place in the affection of 
Americans, was among the guests. 

The atterthoughts were mainly three. There 
was the thought that Sir Austen Chamberlain, had, 
on balance, been a bad lad. There was the thought, 
fiercely held, that for Americans the Pact meant 
what it said and that any reservation whatever would 
represent a gross betrayal of the American people. 
And there was the thought, now that the negative 
task of putting war outside the law had been accom- 
plished, of the next task of building up those positive 
international institutions whereby, in fact, disputes 
can be settled by pacific means. 

On the subject of Mr. Kellogg’s reservation of 
wars of self-defense, and of each nation having the 
right to judge what constituted a war of self-defense, 
Dr. Morrison was silent. Yet if Sir Austen is a bad 
lad, as I have no doubt he is, he is bad much more in 
respect of having taken over and appropriated the 
particular reservation than for anything he has said 
about a British Empire Monroe Doctrine. For all 
the vague and mystical talk under this latter head 
is a fraction of the circle of which the whole circle is 
“wars of self-defense.”” When we have found out 
what is to be done about all wars of self-defense, about 
which each nation is to be sole judge, we shall have no 
difficulty in dealing with some of these theoretical 
occasions which are associated with regions of the 
British Empire. 

Statesmen are very diligent in all countries these 
days saying officially that of course the Kellogg Pact 
has no connection with disarmament. They know 


in their hearts they are uttering what the common 
people call “white lies.”” If the renunciation of war 
does not lead straight to the diminution of the instru- 
ments of war, are we in much better state of mind 
than the asses which bray? Hence the deep interest 
taken in the following conundrum, which I heard 
propounded by the blue waters of Geneva: What will 
come first on the American political agenda after 
they have secured their new President? Will the 
approval of the Kellogg Pact come first? Or will the 
bill for the new warships come first? So far as I could 
understand, this was not. an occasion simply for or- 
dinary political politeness, such as when ladies go 
before gentlemen. 

Meanwhile all England is taken by the ears with 
this proposed new understanding with France. What 
does it mean? How will it affect relations with Ger- 
many on the one hand and with America on the 
other? Above all, how will it affect the larger poli- 
tics of the League of Nations? Is there, in fact, 
any understanding at all?. You have already read 
your fill of the subject. When the newspaper storms 
have died down, we shall be able to gather the residue. 

Let us be sure, however, of one thing. The 
organization of the peace of the world will not be 
taken by one grand storm of the Kellogg Pact. The 
next steps await us in the great adventure of our 


age. 
* * * 


CONGREGATIONALISTS AND PROHIBITION 


Congregational people have a clear cut proposition before 
them in the present campaign, in the Prohibition issue. For 
seventy-five years at least our churches have set their faces 
resolutely against the liquor traffic. In many Ohio churches 
before the Civil War, in our articles of faith, ‘‘slaveholders and 
traffickers in intoxicating liquor’? were denied church member- 
ship. Congregationalists were pioneers in the struggle against 
the saloon power through the W. C. T. U. and the Anti-Saloon 
League. When, therefore, the candidate of the Democratic 
Party declares against prohibition and proposes, if elected, to do 
his utmost to destroy prohibition, he automatically sets our 
people against him. 

Congregationalists regret that the issue has become con- 
fused with the candidate’s religious affiliations. Congregational- 
ists have been careful to deal in a brotherly way with Catholics, 
We have stood resolutely against the intolerance of the A. P. A. 
and the Ku Klux Klan. In spite of the fact that the Catholic 
Church, as an organization, will not recognize the validity of our 
faith, and continually and needlessly irritates by its vast claims 
and assumptions, we live in peace and some measure of personal 
co-operation with Catholic prelates and priests, and make no 
discrimination in our dealings with Catholic people, against them 
or in favor of Protestants. If Mr. Hoover were a Catholic and 
Mr. Smith a Quaker, our votes would be for Hoover on the issue 
of prohibition. 

Nevertheless, the campaign has disclosed the fact that, 
among a vast host of Protestants, the Catholic Church looms 
as a distinct threat. Its behavior in Europe and in South Ameri- 
ca has not been reassuring. Its refusal to confer with other 
Christians at Lausanne was unfortunate. Its flamboyant 
Eucharistic Congresses antagonize the modern spirit, so valued 
by Congregationalists. If the campaign shall reveal to Catholics 
generally the reason for Protestant distrust, then, however the 
election results, there will be progress toward better understand- 
ing, and perhaps there will be a real approach toward happier 
co-operation, which Congregationalists have diligentiy sought, 
hitherto in vain.—Hditorial by Dan F. Bradley, in Ohio Congrega- 
tional News. . 
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The Centenary of the Brahmo Somaj 


J. T. Sunderland 


Now that the Brahmo Somaj Centenary Celebration in In- 
dia is beginning with great success and is attracting wide at- 
tention there, the following articles from the Indian papers, re- 
garding the Somaj and its work, will be read with interest in this 
country. ‘ 

The following is part of an editorial in the Indian Messenger, 
the Brahmo Somaj weekly of Calcutta: 

“Our Centenary Celebrations have begun. One’s mind 
travels back to the day when Ram Mohun Roy with only a few 
followers founded the Brahmo Somaj in a rented house at Chit- 
pore. What opposition had he not to face! What prejudices 
had he not to fight! What calumnies had he not to put up with! 
Hindu orthodoxy was up in arms. The wealth and influence of 
Caleutta was organized against the newly-formed Somaj. Street 
boys would throw dust on Ram Mohun Roy proceeding along 
the public roads, repeating lampoons composed to insult him. 
Those were days when men could be persuaded to believe that 
it was owing to him that cholera epidemics broke out in places. 
But the Raja bore all this in a meek and humble spirit, quite 
befitting the founder of the ‘Universal Religion.’ He writes: 
‘By taking the path which conscience and sincerity direct, I, 
born a Brahman, have exposed myself to the complainings and 
reproaches even of some of my relations, whose prejudices are 
strong, and whose temporal advantage depends upon the present 
system. But these, however accumulated, I ‘can tranquilly bear, 
trusting that a day will arive when my humble endeavors will 
be viewed with justice—perhaps acknowledged with gratitude. 
At any rate, whatever men may say, I can not be deprived of 


this consolation: My motives are acceptable to that Being who | 


beholds in secret and compensates openly!’ 

“Verily, God beheld in secret and blessed Ram Mohun Roy’s 
endeavors. Opposition melted away. The Brahmo Somaj 
endures. It has grown and developed. God raised successors 
tothe Raja. Through their labor of love and sacriice the Brahmo 
Somaj is what it is to-day. We thank God for the gift of these 
and many other heroic souls. What laborious days they spent 
in the service of the Somaj, what sleepless nights they passed to 
ponder over its problems! God be thanked that He raised for 
our guidance men such as these, of fearless faith and consuming 
love. May we be counted worthy of emulating their example.” 

The Rev. Dr. G. Y. Chitnis, minister of the Prarthana 
(Brahmo) Somaj, Bombay, writes in the Times of Incia: 

“The Bramo Somaj has completed its first hundred years. 
It was on the twentieth of August, 1828, that the great Ram 
Mohun Roy, who is fittingly called the Father of Modern India, 
founded his important movement of religious and social reform. 

“The history of the Brahmo Somaj is the history of Modern 
India; the aim of this movement from the beginning has been to 
advocate a purely spiritual conception of God and His relation 
to man and to discourage meaningless rites and ceremonies 
which have been mechanically adhered to without realizing their 
inner meaning. It stands for the conception of the supremacy 
and sovereignty of the spiritual life and if it advocates reform 
it is solely because reform is the legitimate consequence of this 
conception. 

“The Brahmo Somaj has been slowly winning a victory over 
the traditional attitude of philosophic illusionism on the one 
hand and the corrupt immoral religious practises on the other. 
The loosening of caste distinctions, the uplift of the depressed 
classes, the education and freedom of women and the growth of 
civic and national consciousness are some of the best achieve- 
ments to the credit of this movement. Yet it is not alone in the 
light of the long tale of social and educational reform that we can 
properly judge the value of a religious movement like the Brah- 
mo Somaj. IwishI could recount here in detail the untold suf- 
ferings of the earliest members and workers of this movement. 
They were outcasted by orthodoxy of every type and they were 


persecuted; but it has often been found that the blood of the 
martyrs is the seed of the church, and the church of the Brahmo 
Somaj has been reared in its early beginnings upon the soil 
made fertile by the very life-blood of its workers and missionaries. 

“The Brahmo Somaj is essentially a national movement; 
in fact it is the only movement among the many other move- 
ments in the country which can be called truly national. And 
because it is truly national, it is also international—in a country 
like India, none can become a nationalist without at the same time 
becoming an internationalist. The main work of the Brahmo 
Somaj has been naturally done in India and among the Hindus; 
but time and again it has sent out missionaries to distant parts 
of the world to preach its gospel of the oneness of God and the 
oneness of humanity. Raja Ram Mohun Roy, the founder, was 
the first Indian to cross the seas. He went to England and was 
warmly received by the various representatives of the Christian 
Church, more especially by the Unitarians, whose religious be- 
lief is very much akin to the creed of the Brahmo Somaj. Brah- 
manand Keshab Chunder Sen, the third great leader of the Brah- 
mo Somaj, went to England in 1870 and he also was received with 
great enthusiasm by the English public. 

“Then the great Congress of Religions was held in Chicago 
in 1893 to which the Brahmo Somaj sent the Rev. Partap Chun- 
der Muzumdar and Prof. B. B. Nagarkar as its representatives. 
Both Mr. Muzumdar and Professor Nagarkar toured in the 
United States, speaking from pulpits and platforms, and they 
gave Americans some idea as to what the culture and the civiliza- 
tion of India stood for. I need not recall here the details of the 
tragic end of Bhai Baladev Narayan, who ventured to travel in 
Persia preaching the gospel of Brahmoism among the Muslims. 

“This was of course in the days when the name of the Brahmo 
Somaj stunk in the nostrils of orthodoxy; now the times have 
changed, so much so that the Brahmo Somaj is at present threat- 
ened with the common danger of too much verbal. appreciation 
which does not involve any practical obligation. To-day people 
are ready to admire if we bid for admiration. Itis not admiration, 
however, that the Somaj seeks, but a practical adherence to its 
tenets. 

“As an important part of its Centennial Celebration, the 
Brahmo Somaj has organized a large mission party consisting 
of the delegates of the English and American Unitarians, some 
liberal religious representatives of Japan and some of the workers 
of the Brahmo Somaj. The party will tour in all the principal 
towns in the country and is expected in Bombay in the middle 
of December. There will also be another mission going to the 
Far East. It will visit Burmah, Singapore and Japan and link 
up the work of the Brahmo Somaj with the activities of the 
liberal religious centers in the Far East.’ 

* * * 


GEORGE BERNARD SHAW AND BOSTON’S LEAGUE 
OF NEIGHBORS 


George Bernard Shaw, in a recent letter to Charles Fred- 
erick Weller, executive president of the League of Neighbors, 
disapproves this League, which has been active in Boston and 
Cambridge during the past three years, and in other cities, 
American and English, since 1920. Shaw’s letter and a letter 
from George Ade commending the League of Neighbors were 
read at the League’s luncheon conference Thursday, Sept. 13. 
Although signed by his secretary, the letter obviously expresses 
Mr. Shaw himself, as follows: 


Mr. Bernard Shaw desires me to say that the League 
of Neighbors is quite useless. Every Catholic church 
in the world is supposed to be such a League; and the 
L. of N. can not do what the churches are supposed to do. 

What people need to be taught is that though 
they have plenty of good reasons for hating one another, 
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and the better they understand one another the less 
they will like one another, that does not justify them 
in injuring one another. If Mr. Shaw likes his neighbor 
there is no need to preach “mutual appreciation” to him. 
If he detests and despises him as he probably deserves 
then it is folly to invite him to love and esteem him; 
but it is highly important to warn him that Mr. Shaw’s 
detestation and contempt give him (Mr. Shaw) not 
the slightest excuse for shooting him at sight, or throw- 
ing dead cats over the wall into his garden. 
Yours faithfully, 
(signed) Blanche Patch, Secretary. 


Writing from Indiana, stronghold of the Ku Klux Klan, 
George Ade, responding to the same report which George Ber- 
nard Shaw received, says; 

I am much interested to have your new folder and 
to learn that the League of Neighbors is spreading out. 
The work you are undertaking is most unusual and 
most commendable. It appeals very strongly to one 
who has been compelled, for several years, to spend a 
great deal of time in a hot-bed of intolerance. 

It is amazing that we have in this country and, 
particularly in this region, so many people who have 
dark minds and are narrow between the eyes and who 
can find no virtue in any person who does not travel 
with their own dingy little herd. You seldom find one 
of these bigots who is any kind of asset to his community. 
He is a pretty feeble proposition, but what strength he 
can muster he takes out in hating all those who do not 
believe as he does. It is little wonder that the churches 
which are congested with these dreadful fanatics are 
disintegrating, losing their membership and _ losing 
their influence. 

I am, with best wishes, sincerely, 

George Ade. 


Which of the two Georges is right? To any one interested 
to judge for himself, a free copy of the report on which the two 
Georges based their divergent opinions will be mailed, on request, 
by the League of Neighbors, 398 Boylston Street, Boston. 

* * * 
INDIANA STATE CONVENTION 
Pearl M. Mock 

The eighty-first annual session of the Universalist Con- 
vention of Indiana was held in Central Universalist Church, 
Indianapolis, Sept. 28, 29 and 30. The president, Theo. F. 
Schlaegel of Central Church, the Rey. Fred A. Line, the pastor, 
and the people were ready to welcome us, and provided lodging 
and breakfast. The church choir rendered special music at the 
evening and Sunday morning sessions. 

The Convention opened at 2 p. m., Friday, with President 
Schlaegel presiding. Prayer was offered by the Rev. Wm. D. 
Harrington. Wm. Rubush, moderator, and the Rey. Fred A. 
Line gave us a cordial welcome. Greetings from the Illinois 
Convention and from the Rev. Lambert Case and the Rev. 
Helen Line Case were received. 

Committees were appointed and announcements made and 
the remainder of the afternoon given to official reports. 

Reports from churches receiving aid showed progress, 
especially at Logansport. Reports showed appreciation of the 
state paper, the Hoosier Universalist, and all were urged to co- 
operate to the fullest extent by sending news, subscriptions, and 
notice of change of address. 

The report of the trustees of the Delos H. Thompson Home 
at Waldron showed the Home filled to capacity, guests ranging 
in age from seventy-four to ninety-one. All but one are able to 
take care of their own rooms, and some are strong enough to 
help in other ways. 

After receiving reports of the secretary and treasurer the 
Convention adjourned to give time for the opening session of the 
W. U. M. S., of routine business, and a very interesting address 
by the Rev. A. Gertrude Earle. The communion service was 


held at 5 p. m., the Rev. Fred Line presiding. Dr. Frank D. 
Adams offered prayer and Emery P. Ross and John F. Clifford 
served as deacons. 

The evening service opened with singing, and prayer was 
offered by the Rey. Pearl M. Mock. Following a solo by Mr. 
Franklin, Mr. Line read the scripture lesson and the Rey. Arthur 
McDavitt preached the occasional sermon, ‘““The Next Step in 
Liberalism.”” Dr. Frank D. Adams, President of the General 
Convention, gave a helpful sermon, ‘‘Will It Work To-day?’ 

Saturday morning the State Sunday School Convention 
was held with Mrs. Wood Leslie presiding. Dr. Geo. Cross 
Baner offered prayer and the routine business was taken up. 

The Rev. A. Gertrude Earle gave an address on ‘‘The 
Theory of Religious Education in the Universalist Church.’ 

The final session of the W. U. M. S. was then held, with 
Mrs. James Vallentyne as the speaker. 

Saturday afternoon the final business session of the State 
Convention was held. Resolutions adopted called upon churches 
and individual members to aid in building the National Memorial 
Church; urged enforcement of the prohibition law and called 
upon our citizens to lend it their moral support; extended thanks 
to Dr, Adams, Dr. Lowe, the Rev. A. Gertrude Earle, Mrs. James 
Vallentyne, Dr. Baner, Mr. John G. MacKinnon, Dr. Curtis 
Reese, the Rev. Fred Line, Central Church quartet, the officers 
and members of the church, for their contributions to one of the 
best Conventions in our history; and pledged support to our 
Government in every effort to promote peace, whether by treaty, 
by proclamation or by moral leadership. 

Recommendations were adopted endorsing the organiza- 
tion of the Alumni Association in connection with our State 
Y. P. C. U.; the continuance of financial aid to the churches now 
receiving aid; the effort to furnish all of our churches with preach- 
ing, and giving $10 to any Sunday school sending a delegate to 
Galesburg Institute; approving the movement to increase the 
funds of the Delos H. Thompson Home, Melvin A. Beagle to be 
chairman of this committee, with power to select any helpers 
necessary; that $100 be given the General Sunday School As- 
sociation, and that we continue to aid in education of a young 
man for our ministry. 

Officers elected were: President, Theo. F. Schlaegel, In- 
dianapolis; vice-president, Emery P. Ross, Aurora; secretary, 
the Rev. Pearl M. Mock, Oaklandon; treasurer, Melvin A. 
Beagle, Waldron; trustee for three years, Ralph Smith, Logans- 
port; preacher of the occasional sermon, the Rev. Fred Line. 
Place of meeting, Logansport. Fellowship Committee: The 
Revs. Arthur McDavitt, Wellington C. Holmes and Fred A. 
Line, Dr. L. L. Ball and Forest Wood. 

The opening session of the Y. P. C. U. was held at 3 p. m. 
The Rey. Sidney R. Esten offered prayer. After the routine 
business John MacKinnon, president of the General Y. P. C. U., 
preached and was followed by Dr. Geo. Cross Baner of Akron, O. 

The banquet on Saturday evening was a very enjoyable 
occasion, with the Rev. Wellington C. Holmes as toastmaster 
and the following speakers: Dr. John Smith Lowe, the Rev. A. 
Gertrude Earle, John MacKinnon, Mrs. James Vallentyne, Dr. 
Geo. Cross Baner, Dr. Curtis Reese, president of Lombard 
College. 

The unusual feature of the evening was the presentation 
of a birthday cake alight with candles to our beloved General 
Superintendent on his fiftieth birthday. The Rey. Arthur Mc- 
Davitt with appropriate speech presented a book, a token of 
appreciation from the many friends assembled. 

On Sunday morning we assembled for brief closing sessions 
of the Young People’s Christian Union and Sunday School 
Conventions. Then the Sunday school in charge of Theo. F. 
Schlaegel, with a brief address from the Rev. A. Gertrude Earle 
and classes in charge of visiting ministers, was quite helpful. 

The sermon at 11 a. m. by Dr. John Smith Lowe, “New 
Situations and New Incentives,” closed the forenoon. Dinner 
was served at the church and at 2 p. m. we assembled for the 
closing session. 

The Rey. A. Gertrude Earle spoke in the afternoon, followed 
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by Dr. John Smith Lowe, who gave his farewell at this time. It 
is with deep regret that we bid Dr. Lowe adieu, but we hope our 
loss may prove his gain. This was Miss Earle’s first visit to our 
Convention. She will be urged to come again. 


* * * 


NATIONAL CHILD HEALTH DAY 


That May Day is now thoroughly established through the 
country as National Child Health Day is evidenced by the 
statistics and other facts contained in ‘‘The Story of May Day,” 
written by Katherine Glover and just issued by the American 
Child Health Association. 

The Association, under the leadership of Herbert Hoover, 
its president, cast about five years ago for some way to bridge 
the gap between the laboratories and the lives of the thirty-six mil- 
lion children of this country. The problem was to find a common 
meeting ground between science and the woman in the home. 

Then came the idea of rededicating to children May 1, 
associated from early pagan times with the growth of flowers 
and the happiness of children. So a new May Day was started 
and the country began to sing, to dance, to play and to visualize 
health. 

The American Child Health Association, under the direction 
of Mr. Hoover, went earnestly, efficiently about the business of 
appraising the health assets and liabilities of the average Ameri- 
can child, and studying ways and means whereby assets could 
be increased and liabilities reduced. May Day was the instru- 
ment through which the information assembled was broadcast, 
but May Day rapidly passed beyond the bounds of one organ- 
ization. Its slogan from the start was ‘“‘May Day every child’s 
day.’’ It was given to the country, to be used according to the 
needs and to the aims of any community, any school, any or- 
ganization, any simple well-wisher of children. 

Schools, newspapers, magazines, associations of parents and 
teachers, women’s clubs, churches and commercial organizations 
assist each year in observing National Child Health Day through- 
out the country. President Coolidge, the governors of the states 
and the mayors of the chief cities have lent endorsement and aid. 

At the close of the fifth Child Health Observance, individual 
states reported that National Child Health Day had had perma- 
nent results, such as serving to bring the town and country to- 
gether in the interests of the health of children; increasing in- 
terest in birth registration and the correction of defects of the 
pre-school child; putting health in the all-year-round program 
of many clubs, and sponsoring the formation of Child Health 
Councils and the opening of new permanent clinics. 

Dr. S. J. Crumbine is director of the American Child Health 
Association. Mrs. Aida de Acosta Breckinridge is national 
chairman of Child Health Day. 


* * * 


MAUDE ROYDEN IN THE ANTIPODES 


Miss Maude Royden has now completed more than half of 
her world tour. Having flown from Melbourne to Adelaide, she 
traveled from Australia to Japan via Singapore and Hongkong. 
She arrived at Kobe on Aug. 27, and leaving Japan on Sept. 13 
for Shanghai, hopes to get to Ceylon in November, In Australia 
Miss Royden traveled under the auspices of the British Com- 
monwealth League, whose honorary secretary, Miss M. Chave 
Collisson, accompanied her throughout the tour. Miss Royden 
describes her reception in New Zealand as ‘‘absolutely over- 
whelming.”’ Every city met her with a civic welcome—an honor 
never before given to a woman. At Christchurch she stayed 
with the bishop, and preached in the cathedral to an audience of 
about 2,000, this being the first time a woman had preached in 
New Zealand’s finest Anglican church. Her reception at Syd- 
ney was equally enthusiastic. She was entertained at a lunch 
attended by 400 people, preached in Anglican and Congrega- 
tional churches, and addressed 3,000 people in the town hall on 
“Sex and Common Sense.’”’ At Brisbane she lunched at Govern- 
ment House, spoke at a Rotary luncheon, and addressed the 
Constitutional Club on ‘‘Business Men and International Af- 
fairs.’ Arriving at Melbourne, she fell out of the train in which 


she had spent the night, she says, ‘“‘into the arms of the most 
amazing welcome I have ever had. Crowds of people showered 
flowers upon me, and a crowd of photographers photographed 
me.” Here she fulfilled many engagements, including an English- 
Speaking Union luncheon at which she spoke on ‘‘Anglo-American 
Friendship,” and a Sunday evening service in the Congregational 
church which, announced for 7 p. m., began at 5.30 as the build- 
ing was then overcrowded.—Churchman A field, Boston Transcript. 
* * * 


WHAT WILL CHINA DO? 


Will China reject Christianity? Ask Christianity itself. 
Has it in itself the vitality, the power, the life, which will meet 
these needs of China? 

If it is no more than a religion which obscurantists, narrow- 
minded and superstitious, and crass literalists claim it to be—in- 
capable of meeting the challenges of science in the modern age 
in which China has to live and even to be the persecutors of 
science—it will have no use for it and must sooner or later re- 
ject it. 

If it is no more than a religion of selfish individualists, un- 
related to national salvation and social transformation, useless 
to a people which is struggling to attain a nationhood, having 
no definite contribution to make in their national struggles and 
incapable of meeting the challenge of international issues which 
make nationalism sane and helpful to humanity, then the na- 
tionalized youth of China will have no use for it and will reject 
it without question. 

Will China reject Christianity? It depends. There are at 
least three factors involved—the kind of Christianity, who pre- 
sents it, how it is presented. I have only raised the question 
related to the first factor. 

Christians of America who have had longer experience 
with Christianity than the Chinese should answer them, and 
then we Chinese Christians can answer the next two questions— 


‘ namely, who should present it to the Chinese and how it should 


be presented.—Dr. Timothy Tingfang Lew, in the Forum. 


* * * 
THE: PARABLES OF SAFED THE SAGE 
The Parable of the Observation Car 


I rode upon the Dixie Flyer. And the Stars were all on 
Duty when we left Chicago, but they went on strike ere we 
reached Danville, and by the time we were at Terre Haute the 
Rain descended as if the waters had been gathered for the Occa- 
sion. And I arose in the morning and spake unto the Porter, 
saying, In which Direction might one expect to encounter a 
Dining Car? 

And he said, Thou hast me guessing, Colonel, for I know 
not in what Direction we are going. We are on a Detour around 
a Washout, and we shall be Two Hours late at Evansville where 
we take our Dinner. 

Then I walked toward the Rear of the train that I might 
find the Observation Car. And I found it not, though it had been 
the next Car after mine own. And when I came to the Day 
Coaches I reversed my machinery and walked back. 

And the Porter said, If thou seekest the Observation Car it 
is the Next Car Forward. For this Train is Reversed. 

So I went to the Observation Car, and found a Good View 
of our Locomotive, going Forward Backward, as is \the custom 
of some people. 

And I said unto myself, As Observation Cars are constructed, 
this thing of hauling the Observation Car at the head of the 
Train is not an One Hundred Percent Success. And it were 
better that the Passengers should view the Receding Scenery 
rather than that the Engineer should look Backward. But taking 
Life as an whole, there be too many men whose Observation is 
Rearward, and not enough whose Outlook is Ahead. Wherefore 
I will not attempt to Run the Trains, but as I wait Patiently for 
Breakfast I will Admonish My Fellow Men to Do Their Ob- 
serving toward the Future. It will be a great day for the more 
or less Human Race when it rideth with its Observation toward 
the Front. 
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Reactions of Our Readers 


GOOD CONTROVERSY 


On the cover of the Forum Magazine appear these significant 
words: ‘‘A Magazine of Controversy.’’ Similarly, across the 
map of the United States might well appear the words: “A De- 
mocracy of Controversy.” For it is the quintessence of Ameri- 
canism to win unity through controversy. Controversy is essen- 
tially creative, and Debate is the mother of democracy. Opinions 
that have in them any life whatever in this country are not 
handed down, sealed, signed and delivered by remote authorities. 
They come up hot from the clash of conflicting ideas, with all 
the dust of the struggle still on them. 

The Forum. 


* * 


A NEWSPAPER MAN BACKS HOOVER 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

Picking up a recent issue of the Christian Leader in the Public 
Library, 1 came upon the article by Rev. Thomas H. Billings of 
Salem, as to whether we ought to elect a Roman Catholic Presi- 
dent or not, and, while Mr. Billings did not advocate such ac- 
tion, I shall be glad if the Leader will allow space for a line on 
the subject. 

I might say, parenthetically, that while I am neither a 
Unitarian nor a churchman, or a professing Christian, I have 
had for years a great admiration and respect for Unitarianism, 
its ministers and followers, for I make bold to say that it at- 
tracts the finest type of people and has the brainiest ministers 
of any religious sect. 

This campaign is unlike any other, and in more respects 
than one, but perhaps the outstanding difference is that it is the 
first time, I believe, that a member of the Roman Catholic 
Church has ever been honored with the nomination for President 
by either of the two great parties. 

Granting that Governor Smith is a good, clean man, moral- 
ly, possesses a charming and magnetic personality, that has not 
been over-stressed, is a fluent talker and a good political fighter 
(like most Irishmen), and admitting that he made a good Gov- 
ernor (no better, probably, than there have been before), is he 
necessarily qualified to fill the highest office in the gift of the 
people? 

It is impossible for many to see wherein Governor Smith is 
to be compared, from any angle or standpoint, with Herbert 
Hoover, when measured for the Presidency, and it is just as in- 
conceivable to understand how thoughtful persons who hitherto 
have generally acted with the Republicans, or at least been in- 
dependent in politics, can support the New York Governor 
rather than a man of the caliber of Mr. Hoover. Undoubtedly 
Governor Smith’s long association with Tammany and his pro- 
nounced views on the Eighteenth Amendment will cost him 
more or less votes, but it is useless to deny that there are untold 
thousands of people in this land who can not look with favor on 
a Roman Catholic being elected to the Presidency. You may 
call it bigotry, sectarian narrowness, hatred—what you like; 
yet it is true that such a feeling, deep-seated and strong, does 
exist, and on no account will such folks vote for a Roman Catho- 
lic for President. These bigots—if you choose to so characterize 
them—are confined to no one section of the country, either. 

I wonder if I am wrong in assuming that the great bulk of 
the Roman Catholic voters will vote for Smith; it will be most 
astounding if they do not. 

True, a man’s religion is no bar to his holding office, and 
rightly so, in principle; but many people do not like the idea of 
aman at the head of the nation whose first allegiance, theoret- 
ically at least, is to aforeign potentate or power. No one can be 
foolish enough to believe that the election of a Roman Catholic 
will cause a revolution, or plunge us into war, or anything like 
that, yet at the same time many do feel that the reins of govern- 
ment will be in safer hands with a good strong Protestant in the 
President’s chair. 


Mr. Billings may cite instances where certain priests have 
fraternized more or less with Protestant ministers and co-oper- 
ated to some extent in social reforms; but it is not the rule, for 
in small towns there is—at least there never used to be—ab- 
solutely no co-operation between Protestant and Catholic 
churches and clergy in temperance crusades or reforms of various 
sorts. Individual Catholics may lend aid, but the church stands 
aloof. 

So long as the Catholic Church arrogates to itself the claim 
of being the true church, and regards all outside its fold as here- 
tics or apostates, and, being outside the true church, without 
salvation, just so long will a large number refuse to put into 
high office men who are members of such a church. 

I am led to wonder what the Rey. William Lawrence Sulli- 
van (once a Roman Catholic priest, now a Unitarian preacher) 
would say as to the advisability and wisdom of placing Governor 
Smith (or any faithful Catholic) at’ the head of our national 
government. 

I was told that in a certain city a little out of Boston, the 
tires on automobiles bearing Hoover plates parked at one of the 
theaters were punctured one night recently. Now would it be 
fair to charge Governor Smith or the Democratic Party with 
being responsible for such outrages, or should it be called ‘‘boy- 
ish pranks?’”’ The former would be on a par with Governor 
Smith’s reasoning that the Republican Administration is to blame 
for the oil scandals. : 

Go Hass 


* * 


CONSIDERS MR. WHIPPEN 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

That was a striking contrast you gave us in the two criti- 
cisms of liberalism in the Leader of Oct. 6. Mr. Spence’s article 
is all that your editorial announcing it led us to expect. But it 
is Mr. Whippen’s article that I want to comment on. 

I read it with interest, though it is hard reading. Mr. 
Whippen’s style is obscure and it is not easy to grasp his meaning. 
One thing seemed clear, however, and that was that when he 
said he believed in working for the Universalist Church he meant 
working to reform it, since his disapproval of it as it is stands 
out in every paragraph. But near the end of the article I found 
him saying that his attitude is not inconsistent with appreciation 
of the great contribution the Universalist Church has made to 
history. That sent me back to the beginning to read the article 
again, and find out, if I could, what Mr. Whippen thinks has 
been the contribution of the Universalist Church. This is what 
I found: 

“Liberalism, a leading part of which Universalism is,’’ may 
prove to be “‘a superficial and injurious type of Christian faith.’’ 
The Universalist Church “may be misleading the religious 
world.”’ “Our church is a part of the present day religious move- 
ment which tends to confuse liberality with charity, leading . . . 
into a licentious indifference to all truth.’’ Liberalism is too 
easy-going, ‘‘happy-go-lucky.’’ ‘‘The denomination is not 
theological.’’ Our church is ‘‘deceived by the cordiality of liberal 
orthodoxy,’ it is credulous, self-satisfied, “‘lop-sided.’’ Uni- 
versalism is advocating “‘superficial doctrines,’’ the church is 
“misleading its people spiritually,’’ etc., ete. 

He admits that Universalism and liberalism in general have 
discovered errors, but adds that ‘‘this same group of liberals has 
been flying to excesses in other ways.”’ He says, also, that ‘“‘Uni- 
versalism may have offered a refuge for a certain number of souls 
who could see no other way of relating themselves with or- 
ganized religion.’’ We might think that was what he meant by 
the “‘great contribution” of the Universalist Church if he did not 
say in the same paragraph that “‘if it has gone to other excesses 
(as he is sure it has), some of which may be very condemning, 
then the people will not accept it as a permanent religious haven.” 
The other churches, he says, ‘‘mistaken in some particulars, if 
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they learn from their mistakes, may earn the regard and alle- 
giance of men.”’ The obvious inference is that the Universalist 
Church is incapable of learning. I am still wondering what he 
meant by “great contribution.’ 

We all know the people to whom it is sufficient proof of 
anything that they ‘‘read it in a book”’ or “‘saw it in the paper,”’ 
but one would hardly expect Mr. Whippen to be quite so su- 
perficial. Yet, after quoting some criticisms of liberalism and 
Universalism from Horace Bushnell, Frederic Maurice and Dr. 
Gordon, he says: 

“Tt truly seems too bad for reputable leaders of the denomi- 
nation to be cheering the people on to expect great things of our 
church, in the face of the challenging facts’’ indicated by these 
quotations. That is, Mr. Whippen believes we must be judged 
not by what we are and what we do, and what we hope to be and 
do, but by what some one has said about us! 

Mr. Whippen attaches great importance to the study of 
church history. I will not shock him by suggesting that Henry 
Ford’s famous saying, quoted by Dr. Hall in a recent number 
of the Leader, ‘“‘History is bunk,’’ may apply to church history as 
well as to secular, but I would like to urge him not to dwell too 
much in the past, or to worry about what future church historians 
will say of him. It is our own age in which we must live. 

A.F. 


* * 


A POET-PUBLISHER-PREACHER BACKS SMITH 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

For years I have labored under the impression that the 
Universalist denomination is liberal in viewpoint, that its his- 
toric and natural approach to any subject is essentially that of 
broadly tolerant and candid thought. Apparently I have been 
mistaken in this assumption, for no sane person, impartially 
devoted to fair play or truth, could read many of the letters on 
political subjects lately published in the Leader without losing 
faith almost completely in both the comprehension, fairness 
and candor of much of the prejudice and narrow cant which 
characterizes some of this epistolary matter. The attitude of 
mind which prompts some of these letters is amazing, and is 
revelatory of a developing spirit of fanatical intolerance and 
narrow, jaundiced pharisaism which, growing up in free and 
democratic America, is astounding. It is more than astounding 
when issuing unrebuked from the minds of that denomination 
which supposedly has always been able to see good in every 
person, of whatever class, condition, color or race. 

Here, in these letters, Universalist ministers in good stand- 
ing revile, condemn and cry holy war against one of America’s 
greatest living statesmen—a brilliant, fearless, unimpeachable 
executive and public servant who happens to be a candidate for 
the Presidency—simply, forsooth, because he is a Catholic, see- 
ing with eyes of faith at an angle different from ours and owning 
spiritual allegiance to a supreme bishop, or pontiff, instead of 
to a superintendent or presbyter or archbishop. These same 
ministers—mote in eye—do not remember—perhaps do not 
wish to remember—that the other Presidential candidate—a 
nominal Quaker—was married by a Catholic priest to a Catholic 
woman whose offspring will in all probability be claimed by the 
Catholic Church. Nor do they remember that the Quaker 
candidate participated in war and now advocates a maximum 
navy for war purposes, in direct defiance of all Quaker precepts 
and practise, which are non-resistant and pacifistic. 

These letter writers are relics of that same spirit of evan- 
gelical fanaticism which in 1860 prompted many of their ilk to 
vociferously abuse, vilify and crusade against Abraham Lin- 
coln’s candidacy for President, because he, as they alleged, was 
an atheist. He was just as much an atheist as Alfred Smith is a 
gutter drunkard or constitution breaker! Because Smith stands, 
as he frankly admits, for such modification of the present in- 
effective Volstead Act as shall make prohibition truly enforce- 
able and such as shall eliminate the present arrant knavery, 
duplicity and open violation of law (that and all other law) 
which has obtained during the last eight years, these epistolary 


_in certain civil matters in Woonsocket, R. I. 


reformers are trying to fasten on him the onus of being a moral, 
religious and constitutional menace. How silly! How utterly 
brainless and disingenuous! There is no Mosaic or Messianic 
commandment which says ‘‘Thou shalt not drink,” though Paul 
does say that a little wine is good for the stomach’s sake. Dif- 
ferent biblical writers had different ideas on the subject. Pro- 
hibition is a social and ethical imperative evolved by modern 
conditions and by modern social eugenics. Jesus himself, who 
turned water into wine, was openly charged by the fanatics of 
his time with being “‘gluttonous and a wine-bibber, a friend of 
publicans and sinners.’’ (Matt. 11 : 19.) 

But, on the other hand, there is a distinct commandment 
(one of the famous Ten in Exodus: vide the 8th) which says: 
“Thou shalt not steal.’ Ifa moral, or distinctly ethical and re- 
ligious, crusade is to be preached by, the church in this Presiden- 
tial campaign, I submit herewith that it should lie, not against 
him who, favoring modification of ineffective law, has pledged 
himself, “I will never advocate nor approve any law which di- 
rectly or indirectly permits the return of the saloon,” but against 
that party and its leaders who for eight years have officially 
looted the public domain of the people of these United States 
of valuable oil, mineral and water-power privileges, and against 
that candidate who has tacitly, by his silence, condoned such 
violation of an established religious and ethical commandment. 
What attitude would our Universalist dry-phobia cranks take, I 
wonder, were a known and highly respected Universalist lay- 
man and Democrat—say Owen D. Young, for instance—to be 
nominated for the Presidency oh a so-called “‘wet’’ or “modi- 
fication’ plank? Would they “crawl into their boots’ and sup- 
port him, or would they catapult him out of the church as a 
“moral menace?’’ When, as now, both bootleggers on the one 
hand, and I-am-holier-than-thou drys on the other, are support- 
ing the same candidacy, while opposing a Catholic on various 
pretexts, the spectacle is significant to say the least. 

Walter J. Coates. 


Without attempting to answer this letter we wish simply to 
say that Mrs. Hoover is not a Catholic and no claim has ever 
been made to the Hoover children by the Catholic Church. 

The Editor. 
* * 


LYMAN WARD ON THE CATHOLIC QUESTION 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

With reference to your syllogisms in the Leader anent the 
Catholic Church and Governor Smith, do you know that Al 
Smith does not believe in the temporal power of the Pope? 
Governor Smith loudly proclaims that he believes in the separa- 
tion of Church and State. Is this the same as saying that he 
opposes the Pope in his claims to temporal power? 

Governor Smith made James J. Walker mayor of New York. 
At a public function some time since the Mayor was speaking, 
when he was interrupted and asked if Governor Smith did not 
take his orders from the Pope. The Mayor replied in the nega- 
tive. Next, Mr. Walker was asked if the Mayor did not take his 
orders from the Pope. “Again, the Mayor said no, and then he 
added that he wished that both he and the Governor did get 
their orders from the Pope. Mayor Walker is reported to have 
said more along this line and to have used language more strong 
than orthodox, but I will not repeat what he is reported to have 
said. 

Governor Smith is quick to rebuke, but I have never heard 
of his rebuking his close friend Mayor Walker for this professed 
allegiance to the Pope. You may reply to all this that the 
Mayor was only speaking in a lighter vein and did not mean 
what he said. Are you sure of that? 

The Roman Court has only lately set at naught our mar- 
riage and divorce laws. Moreover, the Pope has taken a hand 
Why does not: 
Governor Smith protest? You aTirm that he is a devout Catho- 
lic. I agree with you, and the reason he does not protest against 
the scandals of the Rota and the violence which the Pope hurls 
at our civil courts is because he is a devout Catholic. 
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You insist that the Governor is a firm friend of our public 
schools. Just now the Governor is trying to walk a political 
tight-rope. He is trying to explain to his hard-headed adver- 
saries in New York how he has steadily reduced the taxes since 
his governorship. He explains away the steadily mounting 
public school taxes by saying that he has nothing to do with the 
public school system of the state of New York. The Governor 
insists that the public school system is a department by itself, 
and always goes its way without his let or hindrance. It is a 
patent fact that Cardinals, Archbishops and Bishops are against 
the public school system of the United States. The most sinister 
attacks I have ever read against our public schools were made by 
the late Cardinal Gibbons. Cardinal O’Connell is a true succes- 
sor of Cardinal Gibbons in this line. If Governor Smith is the 
devout Catholic you say he is, then the logie which you call to 
your aid is inescapable, Governor Smith is not a friend of the 
public school. 

Lyman Ward. 


The resolutions adopted by the Salem Baptist Association 
at its 101st Annual Convention in Newburyport endorsed pro- 
hibition and Sabbath observance as moral measures, and then 
made the following declaration: 

“We view with alarm the tendency in the present Presi- 
dential campaign to make an issue of religious fealty. As Bap- 
tists we have every reason to deplore this. When we consider 
the early struggles of our own denomination to secure religious 
freedom and thoroughly understand the purpose of our national 
Constitution to promote the game, we can not but feel that the 
fostering of the sectarian issue tends toward a common distrust 
that creates enmity. This nation is big enough, strong enough, 
and wise enough to eect a President without making his re- 
ligion, whether Baptist, Quaker, or Roman Catholic, the domi- 
nating factor in the election.” 

The Editor. 


* * 


OUR PROHIBITION EDITORIAL 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

Please will you tell me when an ‘economic issue’ is not 
“exclusively moral?’ You write in the Christian Leader, in 
your editorial, ‘Prohibition,’ ‘“We do not like making an ex- 
clusively moral issue out of a question so largely economic.” In 
my ignorance I have always thought all economic questions 
moral. Please tell me how the Decalogue differs from economic 
issues or questions? Also the “Golden Rule’ and Prohibition? 
I am eager for the truth, and difference, on all the above ques- 
tions. With best wishes for you in your good work, 

H. E. Latham. 


An issue which is in part economic can not, for that reason, 
be exclusively moral, nor can an issue which is partly moral be 
exclusively economic. The point Mr. Latham makes expresses 
our position exactly. Economic questions are moral questions 
also, and moral questions are also economic questions. We object 
to people treating prohibition as exclusively a moral issue, and 
ignoring the fact that it is also an economic issue. 

The Editor. 


* * 


SHOWS HOW GOOD FOLKS CAN MISUNDERSTAND 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

Your paper is so good and I have sworn by it so many times, 
that I am distressed at your attitude on the liquor question. 
(We won’t call it prohibition, since you say in last week’s issue 
that you positively do not like it.) 

When churches of other names everywhere—even the con- 
vivial Episcopalians—are taking such a decided stand in this 
present crisis of a national election, it really is disheartening to 
see you putting into print such lukewarm statements as in your 
open discussion—just closed—and in your editorial of Oct. 6. 

I take it that temporarily you feel bound to uphold prohibi- 
tion, though I infer that you are not averse to a little “nip,” “a 
temperate use of alcoholic beverages, when not illegal’’—per- 


haps in Canada or England. Shame! Think straight on this 
question, and think again. 
From a former admirer of your thinking, 
Elizabeth W. Morton. 
South Paris, Me. 


* * 


DR. FOSDICK GIVES SOUND ADVICE 
To the Editor of the Leader: 

The time of year is approaching when many Americans 
will take the trip to Palestine, and I am interested to share 
with them one piece of information which should add to the 
pleasure and profit of their journey. , 

Jerusalem is to many a disillusioning place and sometimes 
more so than is necessary on account of the unsatisfactory ac- 
commodations for travelers. The American Colony seems to me 
to be by far the most agreeable place to stay, and I have just 
received word that in response to the rapidly increasing demand 
for their hospitality they have considerably enlarged their 
accommodations. 

The Colony is a settlement of American Christians prac- 
tising community of property and rendering missionary and 
philanthropic service to the people of the land without regard to 
race or creed. Many of them have lived in Palestine practically 
all their lives. They furnish the best guidance which the travelers 
can secure; they can provide all information and every con- 
venience necessary to make the Palestinian trip a success; and 
in every way their hospitality is delightful. 

Any traveler who is contemplating a stay in Palestine will 
do wisely to write the American Colony, Jerusalem, and secure 
accommodations in advance. 


Harry Emerson Fosdick. 
* * 


PREACHING IN FISHING TOGS 
To the Editor of the Leader: 

Every one loves Dr. Puffer and we really can’t express how 
sorry we are to have him go. His sermons are strong and fine. 
He always gives us something to think about. Outside the pul- 
pit he is fatherly and folksy. His fondness for fishing and baked 
beans are village traditions. It is hard for us all to give up our 
picture of our beloved Dr. Puffer in his old fishing togs. He is 
good, but not goody-good! He really does as much by his own 
life as he does by his sermons. He is ‘“‘growing old in grace,”’ 
though we feel that he is not nearly old enough yet to be giving 
up the active ministry. 

Let me take this opportunity to tell you how much I enjoy 
reading the editorials and the Cruisings. 

M.G.B. 

Stafford, Conn. 


* ox 


UNIVERSALISTS AND UNITARIANS 
To the Editor of the Leader: 

As president of the Mohawk Valley Conference of Liberal 
Churches, and with much pleasure as a layman, I offered the 
following resolution, which was adopted by the Unitarian Lay- 
men’s League in convention assembled at Lenox, Sept. 21-23 last. 

R.L. Stone. 

Schenectady, N. Y. : 

Whereas, the Unitarian Laymen’s League greatly desires to 
promote unity, sympathy and co-operation among liberal Chris- 
tians; 

Whereas, various Unitarian groups in many parts of the 
country are now earnestly furthering comity and fellowship 
with other religious liberals; 

Whereas, many happy associations have recently been de- 
veloped between Unitarians and Universalists; 

Resolved, that it is the sentiment of this convention that all 
chapters of the Unitarian Laymen’s League should in the spirit 
of true religious fellowship, actively seek and heartily avail of 
all opportunities for fellowship and co-operation with our Uni- 
versalist friends and other liberal groups. 
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Sunday School Search Lights 


The General Sunday School Association of the Universalist Church, 176 Newbury St., Boston 


WHEREABOUTS 
Miss Earle: 
October 21-27. Headquarters. 
Miss Slaughter: 
October 21-27. East Providence, R. I.; 
Headquarters. 
Dr. Huntley: 


October 21-27. Towanda, Penn.; New 
York City; Headquarters. 
* * 


LISTENING IN 


Education, like physical science, is a 
blessing according to the purposes for 
which its results are used. If there is no 
education of men’s purposes, if there is no 
ethical basis at the foundation of educa- 
tion, then the more we know, the smarter 
villains and livelier crooks we may be. 
Knowledge, whether we call it by the 
Latin name of “science’’ or not, is ethically 
neutral. Like a hatchet, it can be used 
to construct or to destroy. It has no 
ethical trends of its own, The more highly 
educated we are, the worse we are if ethics 
are left out. For the highly educated 
man without ethics is only the more dan- 
gerous beast equipped with that collection 
of tools which modern science puts at his 
disposal.—Richard C. Cabot. 


* * 


WHAT A MOTTO DID 


I heard a beautiful story from a Metho- 
dist friend of mine last winter which il- 
lustrates the occasional brilliant reward of 
a faithful teacher. It is drawn from day 
school experience, but the principle is 
the same in all teaching, of course. Miss 
M-—— is a teacher of the primary grade. 
In all the long years of her teaching, she 
sometimes thinks how little she can really 
do for these hundreds of children who 
pass through her hands, remaining one 
short year with her. But she thinks 
thoughts like this less often now. She 
told me that one of her boys, in whom she 
Jhad never noticed any unusual talent or 
intellectuality, went to France. When he 
came back he met Miss M—— on the 
street. His face lighted up when he saw 
her and he stopped to greet her. She had 
seen him occasionally through the years 
and she recognized him. ‘The first ques- 
tion he asked was, ‘‘Do you remember 
the motto you had on the blackboard for 
several months at the beginning of the 
year when I was in your room?” His 
question was eager. She had to say she 
did not remember the particular one he 
fancied, as she had put some hundreds 
of mottoes on the board since then. He 
seemed disappointed, but went to tell 
her his story: 

“TJ had been in France several months 
and the routine work of the camp began 
to pall on me. I grew desperately home- 
sick. Several times the boys tried to get 
me to go with them for a lark (those were 
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A Japanese kindergarten pupil 
clinging to his teacher’s hand. How 
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not his words but he said it plainly enough 
to make Miss M know he meant 
‘wine, women and song’) but I had always 
refused. One night I was deeper than ever 
in the blues, and I thought, ‘Oh, what’s 
the use? I’ve got to do something. [’m 
going with them!’”’ He took his hat and 
joined the boys as they were going out 
of the door. Outside in the darkness he 
was still uncomfortable, battling with 
himself. All at once across the sky in 
letters of fire were the words, “Be strong.” 
It was the motto his childish eyes had 
looked on and childish mind had cherished. 
He stood in awe and wonder a moment 
and then at once turned back and went 
into the camp. 


Almira L. Cheney. 


* * 


THEY WILL NOMINATE 


The nominating committee for the 
Washington Convention of the General 
Sunday School Association has been ap- 
pointed. 

It may seem premature to name this 
committee so far in advance of the gather- 
ing at which the report will be made; but 
it should be remembered that not only 
must the other offices be filled but, for the 
first time since the founding of the General 
Association, that of the presidency must 
be supplied with a new worker. Ample 
time for thorough consideration has been 
allowed. 

In the selection of this committee, 
counsel has been sought from all the 
present officers of the General Association, 
from leaders in the General Convention, 
from the editor of the Leader and the mana- 
ger of the Publishing House, from the 
officers of our other national bodies and 
from other Universalist leaders. The 
committee is, therefore, the farthest 
possible from representing a one-man 
judgment. 

It will be seen, on careful reading, that 
the following list includes men and women 
from many sections of the country and 
from various denominational groups: 


Rev. Theodore A. Fischer, D. D., New 
Haven, Conn., chairman. 

Mrs. Milo G. Folsom, Pittsfield, Maine. 

Mr. Victor A. Friend, Melrose, Mass. 

Mrs. Frank D. Adams, Detroit, Mich. 

Rev. John Murray Atwood, D. D., Can- 
ton, New York. 

Miss Eleanor Bonner, Washington, D.C. 

Miss Ethel Hughes, Minneapolis, Minn. 

Rev. Harold H. Niles, Denver, Col. 

* * 


THE OFFERING FOR CHINA 


It is evident that the request for a 
special offering for the benefit of the suf- 
ferers from the Chinese famine has not 
been unheeded in our Sunday schools. 
Checks are being received each day, 
though it is too early for most of our 
treasurers to act. Here is the honor roll 
to Wednesday, Oct. 3: 


Albion gN aay catceievarccita: phar etnelor. $ 10.00 
Chester Vitra tcwicrsaee ete 6 5.09 
Hast. BostonsilViass.) myc. sie 5.46 
Matehtield’y Tilaee tye ieee tc ae 7.00 
Marlboro; Masia chine conse 8.77 
Manchester; Indsnvs.ae 0 sae 3.25 
Medford Hillside, Mass.......... 5.00 
Milford Ohlone. ver aan 3.00 
Mitchellwailleyslowa van -s. <0: means 4.68 
Mount Pleasant, Iowa.......... 8.74 
IMorrisHw Ney epee cua yh octet: 8.00 
P OFtSIMOULH WN pel aencer nines eee: 3.62 
Quincy. Massimo eres wee 9.00 
IRI Versiden Galea ae eae et oo 9.87 
SpringtieldayiGamesceeycenstotcnre 5.00 
Waltham. sass) ibn. eect. aes 25.00 
West Chesterfield, N. H......... 1.10 
IW OOUSTOCE NV tinci.n a cere ete ae 3.00 

Rey. George Humberstone, Toledo, 
OHIO ieee nis os Se 5.00 
$125.58 


It is quite certain that many schools 
have sent their money directly to the 
China Relief organization or have paid 
to local agencies. Among such are the 


following: 

Canton, INiAss We. ort eiegeteacns chaise $ 17.61 

Hast. Boston;'Mass. ....2....... 2.00 

Syracuse Nery car eabuecte ie ciccm 40.00 
$ 59.61 


We would like to add to this supple- 
mental list the records of all such schools 
as have contributed but have not sent 
payments through the office of the Gen- 
eral Sunday School Association. 

* * 

Emily’s brother and sister were away 
for the day and when grandma saw the 
child sitting alone in the chair she asked 
if she were lonesome. 

“No, gramma,’’ she answered non- 
chalantly. ‘I haven’t anybody to play 
‘hide the thimble’ with me, so I hid it 
myself and now I’m waiting until I forget 
where I put it.” 
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GOOD BOOKS FOR BOYS AND GIRLS 
For Little Ones 


Star Stories for Little Folks. By Ger- 
trude Chandler Warner. (Pilgrim Press. 
75 cents.) 

Quite the very best star book for the 
youngest beginners that we have found— 
and we have been looking for years. Miss 
Warner knows children well enough to 
know just how to interest them in the 
constellations. It is a touch of genius 
that provides a space under each constel- 
lation plan for the little one to enter the 
date when he first found it. 


All About Me. By John Drinkwater. 
Illustrated by H. M. Brock. (Houghton 
Mifflin. $2.00.) 

Mr. Drinkwater and Mr. Brock make 
a perfect partnership; their playful humor 
interprets the child’s world sympathet- 
ically in this collection of humorous 
rhymes and lively decorations. 


Chico, the Circus Cherub. By Stella 
Burke May. Illustrated by Bernice 
Oehler. (Appleton. $2.00.) 

This story of a circus performer’s baby 
lets the reader into lots of circus secrets 
and opens a whole world of romance. 
Chico is already a household name with 
us! 


No. 6 Joy Street. By Various Authors. 

(Appleton. $2.50.) 

A medley of prose and verse. In the 
language of the stores, this is the “best 
value’ we have seen in juvenile books. 
Stories and poems written for boys and 
girls by Walter de la Mare, Compton 
Mackenzie, Laurence Housman, Alger- 
non Blackwood, Lord Dunsany and others, 
with charming illustrations—and all in a 
binding and a type that are jin themselves 
an education in taste. 


John Martin’s Big Book. No. 12, 1928. 
(John Martin’s Book House and Dodd 
Mead and Company. $4.00.) 

Better than ever. Immortal stories 
simply retold, new stories in amazing 
variety, amusing rhymes, fascinating il- 
lustrations. To turn its pages is to renew 
one’s childhood with not a little envy of 
the modern child’s good fortune. 


The Boy Who Wanted to Fly. By Arthur 
Bunce. Illustrated by M. T. Ross. 
(Harr Wagner Publishing Company, 
San Francisco. $2.00.) 

There are sermons for children in this 
book, but they are the kind of sermons 
children like. Mr. Bunce (an old friend 
of ours, by the way) is cheerfully making 
the best of a long time of enforced rest 
and his book is one symbol of his courage. 


Any book reviewed in the Leader may be obtained 
by ordering from the Universalist Publishing House. 


Our Library Desk 


Conducted by Harold E. B. Speight 


He hasn’t forgotten the little children he 
would so willingly be still ministering to, 
and he knows what they like to hear about. 
The book deserves a wide circulation for 
its own sake as well as for the sake of its 
plucky author. 


Query Queer. By Jay T. Stocking. (Pil- 
grim Press. $2.00.) 

These stories answer a child’s questions. 
They are told by a preacher who has had 
notable success in interesting as well’ as 
amusing, edifying without moralizing. 
A nine-year-old who read these stories 
asked for more. 


Little Heiskill. 
Illustrated by Alida Conover. 
ton.) 


By Isabelle Hurlburt. 
(Dut- 


A quaint fancy about a weathervane 
that came to life in a Maryland town, 
and what the little soldier saw in olden 
days. 


A Hat Tub Tale. 
son. Illustrated by Lois Lenski. 
ton.) 

Little ones will be quite at home in the 
land of imagination the author has created. 


St. David Walks Again. By C. Jope- 
Slade. Illustrated by E. P. Custis. 
(Harper. $1.60.) 

How two little Anglo-American or- 
phans, living with an aristocratic old 
grandfather in Cornwall, bring prosperity 
back to the fishing village and entertain 
the Prince of Wales to tea. A pretty 
romance. 


By Caroline D. Emer- 
(Dut- 


For Rather Older Children 


The Lord’s Minstrel. By Caroline M. 
Duncan Jones. Illustrated by Estella 
Canziani. (Appleton. $2.50.) 

An interesting narrative of the life of 
Saint Francis and some of his friends. 
This story of the great saint can not fail 
to make an impression on children, and 
an impression of a wholesome kind. 


The Children’s King. By Elizabeth Ed- 
land. (Abingdon Press. 75 cents.) 


Miss Edland has written several little 
plays with a religious motive suitable for 
children’s performances, with chapters 
containing good hints on _ production 
methods. There is a good list of litera- 
ture added, but it omits one of the best 
books, ‘“‘Dramatic Services of Worship,”’ 
by Isobel Kimball Whiting. 


The Spirit of the Street. By Priscilla 
Holton. Illustrated by Gertrude Her- 
rick. (Pilgrim Press. $2.00.) 

Miss Holton has been a teacher in China. 
She has kept her eyes and ears open and 
along with word pictures of Chinese life 
gives us in these pages a fascinating glimpse 
of the real service rendered to the people 


of China by missionaries who take pains 
to understand their foreign friends. 


The Feast of Noel. By Gertrude Crown- 
field. Illustrated by Mary L. Seaman. 


(Dutton. $1.50.) 


Christmas tales based upon an annual 
fete held in Provence. They read like 
translations of naive native legends, and 
this is a compliment to them, but we are 
assured that they are the author’s own 
creations. 


The Swords of the Vikings. By Julia 
D. Adams. [Illustrated by Suzanne 
Lassen. (Dutton. $2.50.) 


The twelfth century chronicler, Saxo 
Grammaticus, wrote the history of the 
Danes, collecting quite uncritically leg- 
ends of heroes and kings. Here are trans- 
lations of some of his stories; they pre- 
serve the spirit of the original chronicles 
and carry one into a world of high ad- 
venture too little known to-day. The 
illustrations by a Danish artist are in 
keeping with the literary excellence and 
fine printing of the book. Children with 
Scandinavian background especially should 
have a chance to read this book. 


The Graphic Bible. By Lewis Browne. 
(Macmillan. $2.50.) 


A novel and interesting retelling of the 
history of the Jewish people and of the 
New Testament story by means of “‘ani- 
mated maps” and charts. The text is be- 
yond the understanding of children, but 
the pictures and maps make them ask, as 
we have found, to be told the story. At 
last the Apocrypha receives proper recog- 
nition. Adults will find they can learn 
much ancient history from this clever 
piece of work. After so many centuries 
in which men have been told to believe 
the Bible, it is time, Dr. Brown thinks, 
that they were helped to understand it. 


Especially for Boys 


Dick Byrd, Air Explorer. By Fitzhugh 
Green. (Putnam’s. $1.75.) 


Boys will learn from this spirited story 
of Byrd’s life, written by a friend, that 
the intrepid Commander does not owe his 
success and fame to luck but to rigorous 
training, great pluck, hard work. ‘There 
have been ups and downs, in more senses 
than the literal! ‘He nearly lost his chance 
of graduating from Annapolis as a result 
of an accident that laid him on his back 
for weeks, but his dogged determination 
saved the day. A thrilling story, from 
the journey around the world he made 
alone at twelve to his flights across the 
Pole and over the Atlantic. 


The Boy’s Life of Fremont. By F. W. 
Seymour. (Century. $2.00.) 
Boys like stories of exploration and 
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they will read this life of one of our hardiest 
pioneers with no less interest because he 
was a man who could win victories without 
shedding blood. America and Fremont 
were young together. Where he built 
his camp fires one may now see cities. 
His life is one of the great chapters of 
the history of the West. 


Adventures of Theodore Roosevelt. By E. 
Emerson. Illustrated by Elma Hader. 
(Dutton. $2.50.) 

A legend may be seen in the making. 
One of Roosevelt’s loyal Rough Riders 
tells a lot of yarns about the Lion’s life 
on his Western ranch, in Cuba, and in the 
White House. He is, of course, the hero 
all the way through and, apparently, the 
only kind of man the author would be dis- 
posed to regard as a hero! 


The Boy’s Ben Hur. By Lew Wallace. 

(Harper. $2.00.) 

The abridged edition, well illustrated, 
of the first modern (and perhaps still un- 
rivaled) tale in which Jesus and his con- 
temporaries are introduced, brings it 
into the class of books a boy would be 
fortunate to have in his library. The 


original text is not changed, save by the. 


omission of some descriptions and con- 
versations which were in no way essential. 


Drums. By James Boyd. Illustrated by 
N. C. Wyeth. (Scribner’s. $2.50.) 
The romantic life of John Paul Jones 

again forms the theme of fiction inspired 

by fact. The story carries the reader 
along and there are few dull moments. 

Mr. Wyeth’s illustrations are really not- 

able and add much to the pleasure of the 

reader. 


Bob North by Canoe and Portage. Rob- 
ert Carver North. (Putnam’s. $1.75.) 
Bob North, twelve years old, writes 

another account of a journey, this time 
down the Albany River to James Bay in 
Canada. 
interestingly of the life of the Indians as 
well as of his canoe trip and the wild life 
he had a chance to study. He will make 
every boy reader envious of his pluck and 
his opportunity to travel. One of the 
series of books for boys by boys. 


Halsey in the West Indies. By Halsey O. 
Fuller. Illustrated by Arthur Lind- 
borg. (Putnam’s. $1.75.) 

Another boy writes for boys. Halsey’s 
journeys among the West Indian islands 
afford less opportunity for tales of ad- 
venture than Bob North’s or Bradford 
Washburn’s books. There is more about 
the Padre (who apparently sponsored the 
book) and about Halsey than about 
especially interesting travels. 


Andy Breaks Trail. By Constance Lindsay 
Skinner. (Macmillan. $1.75.) 
A successful teller of frontier tales tells 
us about the Lewis and Clark expedition, 
one of the most romantic chapters in our 


Bob writes intelligently and — 


history, picturing the great West as it 
was when these men and their small fol- 
lowing broke the Oregon trail. 


Derry, Airedale of the Frontier. By Hu- 
bert Evans. Illustrated by F. C. Yohn, 
(Dodd Mead and Company. $2.00.) 


Every boy loves a good dog story. 
Derry’s adventures have the setting of 
rough frontier life, but even the roughest 
men can be gentle with dogs. Not every 
Airedale has the exciting times Derry 
had hunting bear and cougar. Interest is 
sustained to. the end. 


For All Ages 


Christmas in Modern Story. By Maud 
van Buren. Illustrated by Katharine I. 
Bemis. (Century Company. $2.50.) 


Christmas in Storyland. Same author, 


publisher and price. 


Modern Christmas stories suitable for 
reading aloud. The authors represented 
in the two volumes include Henry van 
Dyke, William J. Locke, John Clair Minot. 
Kathleen Norris, Mary Austin, Selma 
Lagerlof, and Zona Gale. It is not too 
soon to be making a note of good reading 
for the Christmas season, and these two 
books will meet a real need. Should be 
in church school libraries. 


Other Arabian Nights. By H. I. Katibah. 
Illustrated by W. M. Berger. (Scrib- 
ner’s. $2.00.) 

Mr. Katibah, a Harvard graduate, now 
editor of the Brooklyn Eagle, heard many 
old tales when he was a boy in Damascus, 
and in this volume he tells us some of 
them. They are interestingly told and 
take us into the same world we first ex- 
plored in the classic ‘“‘Arabian Nights.” 


Also Received 


By Jane Winters. 
(Cen- 


Cornelia’s Customers. 
Illustrated by Priscilla Parsons. 
tury. $1.75.) 

An undistinguished but perfectly whole- 
some story of country life, intended for 
older girls. 


The Story of St. Christopher. By John 
Ainsworth. Illustrated by Robert Joyce. 
(Macmillan. $1.50.) 

Not very successful in retelling a great 
legend for modern children. 


Black Folk Tales. Retold and illustrated 
by Erick Berry. (Harpers. $2.00.) 
Tales from Northern Nigeria, where 

natives told the author why the harte- 
beest always has tears in his eyes and why 
the owl flies by night, how wicked the 
spider is, and so forth. It is doubtful 
whether many children would find their 
interest sustained, in spite of the attractive 
type and format. 


Baby Hippo’s Jungle Journey. By Frances 
Joyce Farnsworth. (Abingdon Press. 
$1.00.) 

The Baby Hippo of this book is quite 


an imaginary animal; children prefer 
stories of animals inspired by first hand 
knowledge of them in their haunts, unless 
the veil of romance is more skilfully woven 
than in this book. 


John Bunyan. A Book for Boys and Girls. 
Edited by E. S. Buchanan. (Ameri- 
can Tract Society. $1.25.) 


Bunyan wrote rhymes for children, but 
we can not understand why it is supposed 
to be worth while to reprint these in this 
year of Bunyan’s tercentenary except per- 
haps for the serious student of Bunyan’s 
mind. We should not wish to introduce 
our children to the ideas in this book, nor 
to its pious humor. 


The Dream Hills of Happy Country. By 
Ethel and Frank Owen. (Abingdon 
Press. $1.00.) 

HE Bas. 


Beg 


THE CHILDREN’S BOOK . PAGES 


We are glad that Dr. Speight has given 
us these pages reviewing children’s books 
so early in the season. 

The movement in favor of making prep- 
arations for Christmas early grows steadily 
in strength. Nowhere do haste and care- 
lessness in preparation bring more unfor- 
tunate results than in choice of books for 
children to read. 

It will be a great service to the pub- 
lishers and an even greater service to the 
children if people will buy books early. 

A sign of the times is the eagerness of 
publishers to get hold of the right kind 
of children’s books. The publishers are 
not thinking exclusively in terms of money, 
but a children’s book that, makes a hit 
is a profitable thing to issue. 

Another sign of the times is found in the 
kind of authors now willing to try their 
hands at writing such books. With them 
also the financial side is important, but 
there is another side to the service. 

Both publishers and authors realize 
that they have a chance to make a definite 
contribution to education along these 
lines. Parents are more intelligent than 
they used to be. They are demanding the 
right kind of books for their children. They 
are willing to pay for them. 

The objectives at which this paper is 
aiming, the ideals for which it stands, are 
helped by minds that are freed and curious, 
Back of books of course is life, and vastly 
more important than reading is observing 
and thinking, but the child in whom is 
planted a love of reading stands a far 
better chance to become a sound, bal- 
anced person intellectually than one who 
does not read. 

Lucky is that child brought up in a 
home where there are books, and where 
the child’s good is put ahead of perfect 
bindings. Thrice lucky is the child whose 
father, mother, uncle, aunt, finds out 
what kind of books are being published 
and picks out something worth while. 

Th Editor. 
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The W. N. M. A. 


The address of the W. N. M. A. is 176 Newbury Street, Boston, Mass. 


THE BIRTHPLACE ENDOWMENT 


Because we believe that the aim of the 
Clara Barton Birthplace Endowment Com- 
mittee will be attained in October, 1929, 
and that Mrs. Marietta B. Wilkins, chair- 
man, will be ready to announce at that 
time $50,000 raised to endow the birth- 
place of Clara Barton at North Oxford, 
Mass., we want Mrs. Wilkins’s part of the 
program of the Presidents’ Council, held 
at Bethany Union, Sept. 24, featured 
apart from the general report of that 
splendid gathering which appeared in 
this column two weeks ago. 

Responding to a special invitation to be 
present and tell about the progress of the 
Endowment Fund to date, Mrs. Wilkins 
spoke most enthusiastically and interest- 
ingly of the work of her committee and 
what had been accomplished in the dif- 
ferent states. Work, and good hard work, 
has been going on during the year; states 
have been organizing to get back of this 
project and are now going forward with 
their plans. A chairman of any great 
undertaking of this nature is constantly 
having interesting experiences. Mrs. Wil- 
kins told of many that had come to her, 
of contributions from unexpected sources, 
many from those outside our denomina- 
tion, and often from those of limited 
means because the service of Clara Barton 
had touched some kin of theirs. Some of 
these were pathetic; all beautiful tributes. 
And pleasant surprises lighten the task 
of a chairman at times. One big surprise 
came to Mrs. Wilkins through Uncle Sam 
only a short time ago in the form of a 
check for $500 from a Universalist friend 
of the cause. 

This is no light task in which Mrs. 
Wilkins has been willing to take the lead, 
and it is our duty as state organizations, as 
local circles, as individuals, to assist the 
committee in every way. Whenever we 
co-operate we make. the progress greater, 


the goal surer. It is a great movement to 
honor a great woman, and make sure of 
the protection and care of this property 
and the growth of humanitarian work on 
the little spot which Clara Barton thought 
most fondly of as “home.” 

* * 

ANOTHER OF THE SURPRISES 

Mrs. Persis C. Shedd, treasurer of the 
W. N. M. A., has received from the 
treasurer of the National Woman’s Relief 
Corps a check for $500 for the Endow- 
ment Fund of the Clara Barton Birthplace, 
voted at the recent National Convention 
held at Denver, Col., Sept. 16 to 21. This 
is the second gift of $500 received within 
a month, another check for this amount 
being sent by a “friend in Maine.” 

* * 
AFRICA 

There are many interesting books, 
magazines and leaflets which will be found 
helpful in the study of Africa, of missions 
in general, and of our own work in par- 
ticular. It occurred to the editor of this 
column that possibly a short paragraph 
about something of this nature each week 
would be of assistance to Circles and to 
individuals. 

This week we would like to urge every 
Circle intending to study Africa to pur- 
chase a copy of the October number of 
the Missionary Review of the World. It 
is an ‘‘all Africa’? number and contains 
most valuable material and interesting 
articles. Here are titles of just a few: 
“Milestones in Africa’s Progress,’’ ‘‘Are 
Africans Worth Saving,” “Exploring the 
African’s Soul,’’ “African Women in the 
New Day.”’ 

The department of ‘Methods for 
Workers’? will always be found useful. 
Wouldn’t it be an excellent idea for each 
Circle to subscribe for this magazine? 
If this doesn’t seem possible, use the copy 
you will find in your Public Library. 


Our Young People 


Conducted by Dorothy Tilden 


A NEW MISSION PLAN 

With the announcement that the Y. P. 
C. U. has changed its missionary program 
to include a new type of work comes the 
realization that the General Union is 
trying to make its program broad enough 
to interest all Unions. 

With this new work the Union will 
have three distinct types of missionary 
interest, at least one of which should appeal 
to every Unioner. The first is the work in 
Texas, that of giving a liberal interpreta- 
tion to more orthodox Christianity; the 
second, foreign missionary work in Japan; 
and lastly this work of aiding individual 
churches. 


Under the new plan Texas is to receive 
$900, which means cutting their appro- 
priation about one-third. However, this 
should not seriously affect the work in 
that field, as it should, to a certain degree, 
be more nearly self-supporting by this 
time. Japan is to receive $500, less per- 
haps than we should send, but certainly 
more than the Union has sent in the past 
few years. The new work will receive 
amounts varying from $600 on down. 

This new phase of the young people’s 
missionary activity goes back to the first 
form of their interest. In the days of the 
early Union some of their best work was 
done in helping to establish such churches 


as a denomination. 
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as the ones at Atlanta, Georgia, Harriman 
and Chattanooga, Tennessee. To many 
of the Unioners it has seemed for some 
time that this was one of our really worth- 
while services to the church, and should 
not have been discontinued. The new 
work, then, is an adaptation of this. 

The plan is to find some church in the 
denomination which is nearly self-supr ort- 
ing but which can not quite meet the 
budget that it really needs for its work. 
Having found the church the Union will 
give to it the first year $600, then for a 
period of from five to ten years gradually 
diminishing amounts, so that each year 
the church will only have a small amount 
to raise for its budget over the amount 
raised the year before. By the end of 
five or six years, when the church is again 
self-supporting, the Union will find some 
other field where it can do the same work. 

The new program is significant, it would 
seem, in two ways, in the first place it 
shows that the young people are viewing 
missions as something important enough 
to be studied so that the best form of 
work can be found. The fact that they 
have gone over the possible programs and 
adopted this particular one is proof of 
that. But more important is the fact 
that this step shows a real co-operation 
between the young people and the church 
It shows that to the 
young people the Y. P. C. U. is not the 
larger loyalty, but that they realize that 
they are only one of the organizations 
making up the church as a whole. When 
the time comes that all of the organizations 
of the church will realize that they are 
parts of one unit, and will work organiza- 
tion with organization for that unit rather 
than for their individual groups, it will be 
possible for plans to be worked out which 
will prove most effective. 

This new budget for the Legion of the 
Cross does not go into effect until January 
first, consequently the new mission point 


‘has not, as yet, been announced. But 


when it is it should be an incentive for the 
local Unions to work harder on their share 
of the budget for Legion work, and it 
should also be an incentive to that church 
for renewed efforts in the work of the 
Y. P. C. U. In the long run it should 
prove beneficial to both organizations. 
At any rate, since it is sufficiently different 
from the work done at Harriman, Atlanta, 
and Chattanooga to be experimental, the 
development of this new plan of action 
should be watched with keen interest. 
* * 


He drew a circle that shut me out— 

Heretic, rebel, a thing to flout. 

But love and I had the wit to win: 

We drew a circle that took him in! 
Edwin Markham. 


The moral life begins with freedom to 
choose or not to choose a line of action; 
and no moral significance can be attached 
to any action in the absence of this freedom. 
—Curtis W. Reese, 
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Among Our Churches 


Church News 


PERSONALS 


Mrs. Edward M. Barney was the speaker 
at the meeting of the Teachers’ Associa- 
tion at the First Methodist Church in 
Somerville last week. On Friday, Oct. 5, 
she was the speaker at the Mothers’ and 
Daughters’ banquet in the First Con- 
gregational Church, Rutland, Vermont. 
At these meetings she is emphasizing the 
need of co-operation of parents and 
teachers. 


Rev. Norman D. Fletcher is serving 
this year on the faculty of Bradford 
Academy, giving a course on the “‘Bible 
as Literature and History,” and having a 
discussion group open to the entire study 
body once a week on ‘Problems in Re- 
ligion and Ethics.’’ 


Rev. Joseph Henry Crooker, D. D., of 
Elgin, Ill., has issued a pamphlet entitled, 
“Awake, Face the National Crisis,’’ deal- 
ing with the necessity of good citizens 
rallying to the support of the Prohibition 
Amendment. 


Larry N. Foster, son of Rev. and Mrs. 
A. N. Foster of Norwich, Conn., has en- 
tered the School of the Museum of Fine 
Arts at Boston. 


Rey. John Edwin Price, service manager 
and lecturer for the A. Nash Company of 
Cincinnati, Ohio, who was dropped from 
fellowship in the Universalist denomina- 
tion by the Ohio Fellowship Committee 
for engaging in secular business, and then 
reinstated on the ground that his work was 
religious, has again been dropped for en- 
gaging in the same “‘secular business.”’ 
Mr. Price has resigned as a member of the 
board of trustees of the Ohio State Con- 
vention and the board of the First Uni- 
versalist Church of Cincinnati, and he 
and Mrs. Price have withdrawn from mem- 
bership in the Cincinnati Universalist 
Church. 


Maine 


Norway.—Rev. Pliny A. Allen, Jr., 
pastor. Sunday school reopened Sept. 16, 
with an attendance of eighty-one, which 
increased to ninety-five the following 
Sunday. Mrs. Allen has taken the su- 
perintendency of the primary department. 
Mrs. Klain has resigned as organist, after 
several years of faithful work, in order to 
give more time to the Sunday school. 
New methods learned at Ferry Beach are 
being tried out. Concert Hall has been 
thoroughly redecorated, through volunteer 
work and generous contributions. Sey- 
eral members of the parish attended the 
State Convention Sept. 23-26. Mr. Allen 
delivered the sermon at the annual Home 
Coming at the First Congregational 
Church, Norway Center, Oct. 7. 


and Interests 


Massachusetts 
Somerville, First—Rev. George E. 
Leighton, D. D., pastor. On Sunday, 


Sept. 30, another beautiful memorial 
window was unveiled and dedicated to a 
former active church worker. The window 
represents Music and was given by Mrs. 
Jennie Ayer Marden in memory of her 
husband, Frank Webster Marden, a 
former steward of this church. The words 
of dedication were spoken by Dr. Leigh- 
ton as two granddaughters, Helen Marden 
Wild and Helen Marvin Hodges, unveiled 
the window. The organ prelude, ‘“‘Organ 
Processional,’”’ played by Everett S. 
Lovering, was composed by a daughter of 
Mr. Marden, who died before she finished 
her course at Smith College. In her 
memory Mr. Marden established a scholar- 
ship in music at Smith. On Tuesday, Oct. 
2, the Woman’s Union held its first meeting 
of the season. Rev. Hazel Kirk of Dan- 
vers gave a talk on Ferry Beach. The 
Church Aid is busy sewing for a fair to 
be held Dec. 5 and 6. At the afternoon 
session, Mrs. R. Y. Gifford presided, and 
three of the members told of unusual 
summer trips. Mrs. Walter Farnham 
told of her trip to Chapel Hill, North 
Carolina, and of the Fourth of July spent 
at Dover, N. J., Mrs. Mabel Delano Ab- 
bott spoke on the Universalist Church in 
Lempster, N. H., and Mrs. Edwin Powers 
related her experiences on her trip to San 
Antonio, Texas. 

Medford Hillside—Rev. John Paige, 
pastor. The ladies will have a harvest 
supper Oct. 25. The church is being 
painted and will be greatly improved in 
appearance. 


New York 


Syracuse.—Rev. F. W. Betts, D. D., 
pastor. Our first church service after 
vacation was held Sept. 9, with a large 
congregation. Extensive repairs were 
made on the church during the summer. 
Our church school reopened on this day 
also, under the leadership of the superin- 
tendent, Mrs. Herbert Shaw. The at- 
tendance was the largest in the history of 
the school—150. The average attendance 
is about 140, and on Sept. 30, Rally Day, 
there were 190 present. On Rally Day, 
with the assistance of Mrs. Herbert Keat- 
ing, a dramatic spectacle celebrating the 
meeting of John Murray and Thomas 
Potter was given. Mr. Herbert Keating 
portrayed Thomas Potter, and Mr. Clay- 
ton Wilkins John Murray. Each year 
we have some new birthday gift for our 
members; this year it is a little book, en- 
titled, ‘‘The Sermon on the Mount.’’ 
Dr. Betts had the book printed for our 
school. Twenty-eight people celebrated 
their birthdays with us in September. 
The $14 obtained in this manner we gaye 


_ churches, 


to the hurricane sufferers of Porto Rico 
and Florida. The Junior Y. P. C. U. 
under the direction of Mrs. Herbert Keat- 
ing and Mrs. W. C. Rodger are planning to 
send to our mission in Japan four dozen 
paper dolls. Our Junior Y. P. C. U. has a 
membership of twenty. They meet every 
Sunday morning at 10.30 and attend the 
church services for thirty minutes. A 
brief business meeting is then held and the 
remainder of the church time is given over 
to service work. Our Hallowe’en party 
will be held Oct. 26. The Women’s Fel- 
lowship will hold their meeting on the first 
Wednesday in November, Mrs. Robert 
Hicks in charge. The Betts Circle of 
King’s Daughters will hold their second 
meeting since vacation on Oct. 10. Our 
societies are raising money to meet our 
pledge of $1,000 towards the Home for 
Aged Women soon to be built here. We 
have pledged as a golden wedding gift our 
support in furnishing a room to be named 
in honor of our pastor’s wife, Mrs. Mary 
Betts. 
Rhode Island 

Providence, Mediator.—Rev. Fred C. 
Leining, pastor. This church resumed 
work on Sept. 9 with Mr. Leining in the 
pulpit. During July the following clergy- 
men occupied the pulpit: Rev. Willard C. 
Selleck, D. D., Rev. Gideon C. Burgess, 
Rev. Roger F. Etz, D. D., Rev. Clinton 
K. Davies and Rey. Robert A. Singsen. 
For six Sundays, including Sept. 2, union 
services were held with the neighboring 
Baptist and Christian. A 
summer vacation Bible school was main- 
tained with these churches, including the 
Trinity Union Methodist Church and the 
Church of the New Jerusalem. Mr. Lein- 
ing devoted his vacation to a six weeks’ 
travel and preaching tour in the British 


’ Isles. This contact with Irish and English 


churches he is describing in five addresses: 
“An Old Irish Fight,’ “‘Britain’s Bread 
and Butter Question,’’ “The Religious 
Pulse of Britain,’ ‘‘War as a British Na- 
tional Sport’? and “‘Britain’s Political 
Satisfactions.’”” The past summer season 
brought sorrow to the parish in the death 
of Clarence E. Vaughan, Mrs. C. W. 
Hempel, Miss Emma Schaeffer and E. D. 
Browne. Rally Day was observed on 
Oct. 7. The increase in membership in 
the church school for the year is forty-one. 
The school is doing a splendid work with 
ambition in every department. A change 
has been made in the Cradle Roll Depart- 
ment, which has been given over to a class 
of girls of the intermediate age. It is their 
work to discover families with infants 
and enroll them in the department. 
Parishioners have been giving a welcome- 
home to Mr. and Mrs. Walter M. Oatley 
of Riverside, Calif. Mr. Oatley for many 
years was a trustee and deacon of this 
church. On Oct. 1, the trustees gave a 
supper in his honor. 
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CHURCH MEMBERS REPORTED IN 
1928 


Previously. reported, senaesee 1,825 
Newcastle: "Rexasson.., mae eeenntnae 3 
Pontaswiexass hae ae peer 4 
Eyl tony LOXaS aie ae ae ere 4 
Rotan Lexas) 6 sah eee ce 8 
Stattords © Onn saa ee nee 4 
Wroodingtbons: Nei © eet een 4 
Rockwell) Gay ones see fae 4 
Senolay Gane. eer eee eae 2 
"Total's J Ae 4 Cam eee etree 1,858 
* * 
CHRISTENINGS 
Previously reported, 447. Stafford, 
Conn., 1. Total, 448. 
* * 
UNION MINISTERS’ MEETING IN 
BOSTON 


(Continuea from page 1814) 
service. Last year we had 388. In 1920 
we sent out 1,700. foreign missionaries. 
Last year 560. There is a change in em- 
phasis and a change in method. Too 
many to-day carry the standpoint of 
twenty years ago. Our problem is to get 
over the new standpoint in foreign mis- 
sionary work. Many who are alive and 
at work still can remember a speaker 
standing before a congregation, watch in 
hand, and saying, ‘While this watch is 
ticking the past twenty seconds so many 
unconverted have gone to hell.’ The 
young people of to-day are not so much 
interested in life after death as in enrich- 
ment of life here. 

“The objectives of Christian work as 
stated by the Jerusalem Council are 
worthy of our study. It is a new platform. 
The end of Christianity it declares is 
nothing less than the production of a 
Christlike character in individuals, in 
institutions, in nations, through fellow- 
ship with Christ. Fundamentalists and 
modernists, high churchmen and low 
churchmen, Continentals and Americans, 
were in agreement upon this statement. 
It is interesting to note that much of our 
time we were dealing with the materialistic 
philosophies of the day and methods of 
meeting them and ways to combat social 
evils. A representative of the League of 
Nations whose duty it is to consider the 
conditions of labor in countries like Africa 
held under mandate by selfish nations 
reported that in one of the countries of 
Africa so held 85 per cent of the people in 
enforced labor died of injuries and ill 
treatment.” 

Robert E. Speer spoke of the old efforts 
to extricate Christ from contamination 
of other religions, and said that the prob- 
lem to-day was to implicate Christ more 
fully in all the thought areas and political 
areas and social areas of life. 

“The Council then redefined the rela- 
tionship between the young churches and 
the old churches. The new missionary will 
not accept a call to the new churches of 
China or India in the old way. He wants 
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to feel that the call comes from the people 
in the other country. I call your atten- 
tion to the statement of the relationship 
between Eastern and Western churches 
adopted at Jerusalem. Leadership no 
longer is to be in the hands of the foreign 
country. The missionary is to be selected 
by the native leaders. In the disposition 
of funds Westerners are not alone in charge. 
Some of us are keen about a reconsidera- 
tion of property rights and anxious to put 
control into the hands of the native church. 
The question I have for you ministers is 
whether our laymen are ready to accept 
this new standpoint. Can we get them to 
give money as generously for work under 
the control of native leaders as under the 
control of their own representatives? 
The task of the ministers at home is to 
interpret. There are too many incidents 
of progressive action in the foreign field 
and reactionary condemnation of it at 
home. Only recently a minister reported, 
‘We could get funds for the salary of a 
new minister, but we could not get money 
from our people for four native workers.’ 
In spite of the growth of the church in the 
foreign field there is enormous need of 
continued help. There are 100,000,000 
Indians beyond the reach of the most 
elementary medical care. Out of 1,000 
Chinese babies 600 die of malnutrition. 
Only contact with the risen Christ will 
make us sufficient for these great re- 
sponsibilities.”’ 


* * 


FEET 


There was a men’s dinner in the Uni- 
versalist Church on Walnut Hills the 
other night. There were present among 
others, a Catholic priest, a Methodist 
minister, a Unitarian minister, a Uni- 
versalist minister, a Baptist minister, a 
New Thought leader, the son of a Pres- 
byterian missionary, and the address of 
the evening was given by a Jew. 

According to report, their feet, as as- 
sembled under the tables, had an interest- 
ing discussion while their mouths ate. 
And their feet said to one another: 

“Between us feet there are no dif- 
ferences.”’ 

“Here, under the tables, we don’t know 
which are the Protestant, Catholic or 
Jewish feet.” 

“We all walk in one direction, striving 
for one goal.’’ 

“Our knees are bent to the one God.”’ 

“Only the foolish heads of people cause 
their strifes.’’—Cincinnati Post. 

* * 


THE INNESS PAINTINGS 


A correspondent from Amherst, Mass., 
writes: 

“Unity Church greatly enjoyed an 
evening this week with Mrs. L. J. Rich- 
ards of Tarpon Springs, Florida, who 
spoke on the life and paintings of George 
Inness, Jr. The paintings which were 
flashed upon the screen made a deep im- 
pression on those present. Surely our 
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Universalist church is fortunate that this 
great master of art found his spiritual 
home within the walls of our faith.’’ 

It was the good fortune of many of the 
people of Ware to see slides and repro- 
ductions of the now famous paintings by 
George Inness, Jr., which adorn the walls 
of the Church of the Good Shepherd, at 
Tarpon Springs, Florida. The occasion 
was an illustrated lecture given last Sun- 


»day evening, under the auspices of the 


Woman’s Alliance of the Ware Unitarian 
church, by Mrs. Richards wife of the 
minister of the Church of the Good 
Shepherd. 

In the prologue, which took the form 
of an “‘appreciation’”’ of Mr. Inness, Mrs. 
Richards displayed an intimate and 
sympathetic understanding of the artist 
and a thorough grasp of his aim and ob- 
ject in producing the paintings. Her 
‘interpretation”’ of the symbolic message 
which lurks behind the strokes of the 
brush was compelling. and uplifting.— 
Ware River News, Oct. 3. 


* * 


THE ZION RESEARCH LIBRARY 


The American Library Association has 
selected thirty-five important religious 
books from all those published during the 
library year 1927-28. Of these, the Zion 
Research Library in Brookline, Mass., 
has the following: 

Case, Shirley J. Jesus: a new biography, 
Chicago. 

Foakes-Jackson, F. J. Peter: Prince of 
Apostles. A study in the history and 
tradition of Christianity. New York. 

Fosdick, Harry Emerson. A Pilgrimage 
to Palestine. New York. 

Moehlman, Conrad H. The Story of the 
Ten Commandments: a Study of the 
Hebrew Decalogue in its Ancient and 
Modern Application. New York. 

Oxenham, John. ‘‘Gentlemen—the King!’’ 
A Book of Introduction. Boston. 

Thompson, Frank C. Bob’s Hike to the 
Holy City: the Adventures of a Boy 
Scout and His Sister on the Hill Trail. 
Indianapolis. 

These books may be borrowed without 
charge and retained a month or longer. 
They will be sent by mail if desired, the 
library paying postage one way. The 
library is open to the public every after- 
noon, including Sunday, from 1.30 to 4.30. 


* * 


RELIGIOUS EDUCATION 


The Lynn School of Religious Educa- 
tion, Lynn, Mass., has just issued the 
eleventh annual announcement of its 
courses. All Protestant churches of Lynn 
unite in carrying on this project through 
the Lynn Council of Religious Education. 
Carl A. Hempel, director of young people’s 
work of the First Universalist Church of 
Lynn, is director of the school, and the 
first session will be held Oct. 22 in the 
First Universalist Church. The school 
runs from October to April 1 and the 
classes are held from 7.30 to 9.25 p. m. 
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On the faculty are Professor Leslie of 
Boston University, Mr. Lobingier, secre- 
tary of the Department of Missionary 
Education of the Congregational Educa- 
tional Society, Dr. Jefferson, pastor of the 
First Baptist Church of Lynn, and a mem- 
ber of the Baptist Foreign Mission Board, 
Mrs. Freeman, a teacher in several com- 
munity schools, and Mrs. Hempel, who 
is registrar. 

Courses will be given in Bible, literature, 
and history, missionary education, a study 
of the pupil, and primary methods and 
materials. 

A tuition fee of $4.00 for the year is 
required. Books cost about $1.50 and 
there is a graduation fee of $1.50. 

* * 


FROM A MEMBER OF THE SPRING- 
FIELD UNIVERSALIST CHURCH 


Westminster, Mass.—Rey. Lucy Milton 
Giles has received the following post card 
from a former college mate, Tufts ’99. 
Mrs. Lena (Cogswell) Bell was a former 
Gardner girl, and it has been suggested 
that such a message may speed up the 
lagging contribution to the Red Cross 
fund. Mrs. Bell is a resident of West 
Palm Beach, Florida, and in the hurricane 
had part of the roof blown from her house. 
Her family then moved to this new house 
from where she writes. Her card read as 
follows: 

“All safe and sound. A terrible ex- 
perience to go through, but we housed 
fifteen during the hurricane, so had plenty 
of help to barricade the windows, ete. 
Five men stood for three hours with their 
shoulders against the barricades on the 
doors and windows on the north side, or 
we might not have been here to tell about 
it. Ié is a terrible disaster—impossible 
to describe so that one could understand 
it. Very few dead in this city, but over 
2,200 dead in this county and over 15,000 
homeless and many of them destitute. 
Ninety-five per cent of the buildings 
are wholly or partially unroofed. I have 
not yet heard of a single house that escaped 
without some damage. It will take many 
months to restore these cities.’”’—The 
Gardner News. 

* * 
GOLDEN WEDDING OF DR. AND 
MRS. BETTS 


Five hundred persons, including friends, 
members of the congregation of First 
Universalist Church, officials of Syracuse 
public library and Syracuse University, 
and clergymen of various denominations, 
attended the reception given Dr. and Mrs. 
Frederick W. Betts last night in the church 
parlors in observance of their golden 
wedding anniversary. 

Initialed candlesticks and a centerpiece 
of flowers were given Dr. and Mrs. Betts 
by Mr. and Mrs. Hurlburt W. Smith, a 
vase by Dr. Orlie M. Clem of Teachers’ 
College, book ends by the board of trus- 
tees of the library, and a number of gifts 
by friends of the couple. Flowers were 


sent by various organizations of the city. 

Names of all guests who were present 
were recorded in an autograph book. 
Members of the church council and or- 
ganizations were in the: receiving line 
with Dr. and Mrs. Betts. 

The wedding of Dr. Betts and Miss 
Mary R. Browning of Onondaga took 
place fifty years ago. Dr. Betts is dean 
of Syracuse clergymen, having been pas- 
tor of First Universalist congregation 
nearly forty years. He has been promi- 
nent in public welfare movements, is 
president of the board of trustees of the 
public library and of Syracuse chapter of 
the American Red Cross.—Syracuse Post- 
Standard, Oct. 2. 

* * 


TWO BEQUESTS 


By the will of Mrs. Annie A. Hough, 
late of Brookline, the Sargent-Murray- 
Gilman House of Gloucester will receive 
$5,000 and $1,000 is given to the Uni- 
versalist church in Gloucester. 


Notices 
WHAT IS COMING 
Nov. 8-11. Alabama Universalist Convention, 
' Florala. 


wee 
ALABAMA UNIVERSALIST CONVENTION 


The twenty-eighth annual session of the Alabama 
Universalist Convention is called to meet at Florala, 
Ala., Nov. 8 to 11, for the election of officers and the 
transaction of any other business that shall come be- 
fore it. All shurches within its jurisdiction are 
urged to elect delegates. Among those invited to 
address the Convention are Rev. J. C. Coleman, of 
Jacksonville, and Rev. Stanard Dow Butler, of 
St. Petersburg, Fla. All delegates and friends who 
are planning to attend are asked to notify Mrs. 
Pearl McRae, Florala, Ala. 

Mrs. Mary S. Smith, Secretary. 
me ae 
MASSACHUSETTS FELLOWSHIP 
COMMITTEE 


Notice is hereby given that the Committee of 
Fellowship of the Massachusetts Universalist Con- 
vention will convene at the Church of the Redemp- 
tion, Boston, Monday, Oct. 29, 1928, at 12 m., 
for the examination of Mr. Max Kapp and Mr. Orin 
Stone “‘as to their fitness in purpose, character, and 
abilities for the ministry of the Universalist Church.” 

George F. Newcomb, Secretary. 
re 

NEW YORK FELLOWSHIP COMMITTEE 


Letter of license as minister granted to Roscoe 
Walters (renewal) Sept. 29. Accepted on letter of 
transfer from Massachusetts, Rey. Clarence J. Cow- 
ing, Oct. 6. Fellowship granted to clerical licentiate, 
Rev. Charles F. Potter, Oct. 6. 

George H. Bowers, Secretary. 
+ * 
THE CHILDREN’S AID 


The Children’s Aid Association of Boston is glad 
to furnish speakers without charge for meetings of 
men’s, women’s, and young people’s organizations 
in our churches in eastern Massachusetts. During 
the past year the Association helped over 2,000 
children, of whom 600 were cared for in foster homes. 
Plan a meeting for your group on the subject of 
child welfare and apply for a speaker to Alfred F. 
Whitman, Executive Secretary, Children’s Aid 
Association, 41 Mount Vernon Street, Boston, Mass. 

ce 
OHIO FELLOWSHIP COMMITTEE 

Under date of Sept. 4 a letter of transfer was 
granted Rev. Rufus H. Dix to the New York Con- 
vention. Sept. 20 Rev. Wilson Marvin Backus was 
granted a letter of transfer to the Kansas Conven- 


tion. Rev. F. Osten Sacken was given a transfer 
to the Wisconsin Convention. Rev. John Edwin 
Price and Rev. Wm. E. Gaskin being engaged in 
labors not connected with the Universalist Church, 
their names have been dropped from the roll of 
Ohio ministers. 

Stanley C. Stall has been granted renewal of li- 
cense for one year. 

Sara L. Stoner, Secretary. 
* * 
A NEW YORK MEETING 


An International Good Will Congress will be 
held in New York City Nov. 11, 12, 18, 1928, cele- 
brating the tenth anniversary of the signing of the 
Armistice, under the auspices of the World Alliance 
for International Friendship through the Churches. 
Senator Borah, Dr. Norwood of London, Jane 
Addams, Roger W. Babson, Dr. Newton, Rabbi 
Wise, William Allen White, Principal Moton, Dr. 
Fosdick, Dr. Cadman and others are on the pro- 
gram. Colonel House will present a memorial mes- 
sage Noy. il. For particulars address Fred P. 
Smith, 70 Fifth Ave., New York. 

x 
IOWA FELLOWSHIP COMMITTEE 


The Fellowship Committee of the Iowa Universalist 
Convention will meet in Waterloo, Iowa, on Oct. 
20, 1928, to examine Mr. Conrad B. Rheiner ‘‘as to 
his fitness in purpose, character and abilities for 
the ministry of the Universalist Church.”’ 

Laura Bowman Galer, Chairman. 
x x 


FLORIDA STATE CONVENTION 


The Florida State Convention will be held at 
Jacksonville, Florida, Nov. 1-4. with the United 
Liberal Church, Dr. James C. Coleman, minister. 
Each church is expected to send its quota, and 
delegates. The Jacksonville church will entertain 
the delegates. 

Grace B. Bickford, Secretary. 
* * 
ARMISTICE DAY LITERATURE FOR SUNDAY 
SCHOOLS 


Sunday, Nov. 11, is the tenth anniversary of 
Armistice Day, and in the Sunday schools through- 
out the country the lesson will be on world peace 
and international relationships. .The World Al- 
liance for International Friendship through the 
Churches, of whose Executive Committee Fred B. 
Smith is chairman, has prepared a series of seven 
pamphlets, which will be sent to Sunday school 
teachers and others who would like up-to-date and 
accurate information on this important subject. 
The titles of these folders are as follows: ‘‘Mobil- 
izing for Peace,” “America’s International Ex- 
periment,” “Varieties of Pacifism,’’ “Armament,” 
“How You Can Work for World Peace,”’ ‘An Ap- 
peal to American Christians,’ ‘“The Churches’ Plea 
Against War and the War System.” 

The World Alliance is not a pacifist organization. 
It does, however, discuss the question of world 
peace from various viewpoints, and many shades of 
opinion are presented in this literature, which it is 
offering to leaders in Sunday school work. The 
pamphlets will be sent upon request to Miss G. 8. 
Barker, 70 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


“BEACON HILL” ASSORTMENT 
CHRISTMAS 
GREETING CARDS 


25 Engraved Cards ) 
Assorted Designs with Envelopes ( $1 -00 
Retail Value over $2.50 5 Package 


can Make Money 


CAN 


Selling the “Beacon Hill” assortment 


Limited number reliable agents wanted, in Churches’ 
Schools, Colleges, Offices, Factories, etc. Write for 


information, with references. 
BEACON HILL 


DAMO N ; STATIONERS 


7 Pemberton Square, Boston, Mass. 
Successors to H. H. Carter & Co. Est. 1864 


THE 
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SEE EEE EEE EERE 
DRAMATIC SERVICE OF WORSHIP 


for ARMISTICE SUNDAY — NOV. 11, 1928 


Compiled by the Committee of Worship for Church Schools. 


This is a real service of worship—not a mere pageant—in which the members of the con- 
gregation are participants. 
‘‘Master’’ copies are issued for the principal characters, director, and organist, and there is 
the “‘regular’’ edition for the congregation. 
“Regular” edition, 1 to 50 copies, 10 cents each; 50 to 100 copies, 8 cents each. 
100 or more copies, 6 cents each. *““Master’’ copies, 20 cents each. 


Free Sample Copies sent on request 


THE BEACON PRESS, INC., 25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 
New York Chicago Berkeley, Calif. 


FRIENDS OF AFRICA 


By Jean Kenyon Mackenzie 


The new text book for mission study recommended by the Women’s National] Mis- 
sionary Association of the Universalist Church. 


Chapter Headings 


I. The New Fact of Africa. IV. The Friend as Teacher. 
II. A Human Problem. V. The Friend in Exile. 
III. The Friend as Doctor. VI. Henceforth Friends. 


Miss Mackenzie covers the great needs of Africa in a marvelous way. 


260 Pages A Colored Map 24 Illustrations 


Price, 75 cents in cloth. 50 cents in paper 


How to use ‘‘Friends of Africa,’’ 15 cents 


THE NEW AFRICA 


By Donald Fraser 


Recommended for supplementary reading 


Price, 60 cents 


NEW JUNIOR BOOK 


CAMP FIRES IN THE CONGO 


By Mrs. John M. Springer 


Mrs. Springer has given twenty-six years to Africa. She has written a wonderful 
story of the lives of girls and boys who have come out of the dark forests into the light. 


Chapter Headings 
I. Old Camp Fires and New. 
II. Fresh Camp Fires Every Night. 
III. Steamers and Crocodiles, Railways and Zebras, Lions and Learning. 
IV. Thrilling Experiences and Wonderful Sights. 
V. Romantic Rhodesia, The Land of King Solomon’s Mines. 
VI. Around the Congo Camp Fires Again. 


Suggestions for Leaders by Miss Margaret Applegarth, 15 cents 
144 Pages 24 Halftone Illustrations 


Price, 75 cents in cloth, 50 cents in paper 


UNIVERSALIST PUBLISHING HOUSE 
176 Newbury Street, Boston, Mass. 
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Crackling 


It was explained that Mr. —’s retire- 
ment was due entirely to his death.— 
Duluth News Tribune. 

* * 

‘Why did you abandon your motor trip 
so abruptly?” 

“Oh, my wife is so superstitious. After 
we had run over the thirteenth man, she 
said we ought to turn back, otherwise she 
felt sure we should meet with some acci- 
dent.”’—Paris Mercury. 

* * 

“T want to return to the city on a late 
train,” said the stranger at the small- 
town ticket office. 

“Wal,’’ responded the agent, “I’d 
recommend No. 7; she’s usually as late as 
any of ’em.’”’—Christian Science Monitor. 

* * 

Cars driven by the two men collided 
near the fair grounds Sunday night and 
afterward had a fist fight which officers 
stopped.—S pokane Spokesman-Review. 

* * 

TO LET—Large garage by man with 
four windows.—Ad in a Riverside (Cal.) 
paper. 

* * 

Wife: ““Why didn’t you give that lady 
in the passing car at least half of the road?” 

He: “I would have, gladly, but I didn’t 
know which half she wanted.’’—Christian 
Science Monitor. 

* * 

War Department announces that a man, 
no matter how far he may fall through 
space, can not fall faster than 118 miles 
an hour. Well, not being much of a speed 
fiend that would be plenty fast enough for 
us, but it seems as though something 
should be done about it for the benefit of 
those who like to travel fast.—Albany 
Knickerbocker Press. 

* * 

Frenchman (sternly, to fellow country- 
man who has become a naturalized British 
subject): ‘““‘What have you gained by be- 
coming naturalized?” 

The Other: ‘‘Well, in the first place, 
you see I win the battle of Waterloo!’’— 
From “‘Artists of the 1890's.’ By John 
Rothenstein (Routledge). 

* * 


Don’t get in the class with the billboard 
—a, flashy front with a vacant lot behind. 
* * 

“And, now, my lad, let me know what 
you are planning for your career.” 

“T want to be the same as you, father.’’ 

“You lazy, idle, good-for-nothing 
wretch.’’—Pep-er, Chicago Northern Dis- 
trict. 

* * 

“You are the most beautiful girl I’ve 
ever seen! I long to hold you in my arms, 
to caress you, to kiss your eyes, your hair, 
your lips—to whisper in year ear, ‘I love 
you!’ ”’ 

“Well, I guess it can be arranged.’’— 
Life. 
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Educational 


CHURCH SUPPLIES 


Responsible Houses 
and 
Reliable Goods 


———— —— 


CHURCH WINDOWS 
MEMORIAL WINDOWS 
Alfred M. Bell Company 

79 Sudbury St. 


Boston, Mass. 


LEADED GLASS MEMORIAL 
WINDOWS 
Church Pews and Furniture 


THE GEORGE W. WISE COMPANY 
289-291 Congress St., Boston, Mass. 


Rediscovered Countries 


By Frank D. Adams, D. D: The Murray 
Press, Boston, Mass. Price $1.00. 


At one place in this book the author 
writes: “Nothing is more stimulating 
than those friendly differences of opin- 
fen which encourage us to think, and, in 
thmking, to enlarge our horizon. The 
maan who always agrees with you is a 
dali companion.” Methodists who read 
¢ltis book will find nothing dull in it, 
amd very largely for the reason that 
they will differ with the author so many 
times. But these very disagreements will 
stimulate thought. And, on the other 
hemd, the many things with which they 
will agree are stated in such an original 
way and in such choice diction as to de- 
light the reader. 

The writer claims to have rediscov- 
ered ten things—the Bible, Jesus, Jesus’ 
Method, God, Hell, Forgiveness, Atone- 
ment, Ancient Concepts, Heaven, Eter- 
uity.—Baliimore Southern Methodist. 


Universalist Publishing House 


BIBLES »: TESTAMENTS 


Testaments 
Pocket size, clear type, self-pronouncing, 
silk cloth, 45 cents; leatherette, 50 cents; 
leather, 60 cents. 


Bibles 
Child’s self-pronouncing, pictures and 
maps, leather, overlapping edges, size 3 1-2 
x 62-8 inches. $1.75. Larger size for 
young people and adults, $2.25. 


Teacher’s Bible 


Large clear type. Concordance and 
Helps, real leather, overlapping edges, 
size 5 1-4 x 7 1-2 inches. Hither the King 
James or American Standard version. 


$4.00. 


Universalist Publishing House 
176 Newbury St., Boston 


Lombard College 


Founded 1851 


CURTIS W. REESE, D. D., President 


ROGER S. GALER, LL. D. 
Chairman Board of Trustees 


Co-educational, maintained jointly by Universal- 
ists and Unitarians. Balanced courses, modern in 
spirit and content, lead to recognized degrees in Arts 
and Sciences. A Coliege not so large as to make in- 
struction impersonal, nor so small as to forbid 
thorough training in many fields. 


For catalogue or information, address: 


The Registrar, Lombard College 


Galesburg, Illinois. 


The St. Lawrence University 
Canton, N. Y. 


Dr. Richard Eddy Sykes, President 


COLLEGE OF LETTERS AND SCIENCE 


Courses leading to the Degrees of B. A. and B.S. 
Edwin Lee Hulett, M. A., LL, D., Dean 


THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL 
Courses leading to the Degree of B. D. 
Dr. John Murray Atwood, Dean 


BROOKLYN LAW SCHOOL 
Courses leading to the Degree of LL. B. 
Dr. Wm. Payson Richardson, Dean 
SCHOOL OF AGRICULTURE 


Granting Certificates of Graduation 
Van C. Whittemore, Director 


EDDING 
INVITATIONS 


With the appearance of engraving 


WALLACE SPOONER, Printer 
| 101 Bristol] Street :: :: Boston 


CERTIFICATES OF BAPTISM 
AND CHRISTENING 


Printed in two colors on best 
60 cents 


No. 1. 
paper. To fold in envelope. 
a dozen. 

No. 2. A new and tasteful booklet tied 
with ribbon. Designed by Mrs. Perin. 
15 cents each. $1.50 a dozen. 


No. 3. A “Perin’”’ booklet, edition de 
luxe, 20 cents each. $2.00 a dozen. 


Universalist Publishing House 
176 Newbury Street, Boston 


Tufts College 


JOHN A. COUSENS, LL. D. 


President 


THE SCHOOL OF LIBERAL ARTS 
JACKSON COLLEGE FOR WOMEN 
THE ENGINEERING SCHOOL 
THE GRADUATE SCHOOL 
THE CRANE THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL 
AND, IN BOSTON, 

THE MEDICAL AND DENTAL SCHOOLS 


For catalogue, address the Dean of the respective 
department, or 
The Registrar, Tufts College, Mass. 
P. O. Address for the Medical and Dental Schools 
416 Huntington Ave., Boston, Mass. 


Dean Academy 
FRANKLIN, MASS. 


Dean Academy is an endowed boarding schooi 
for young men and young women, offering excep- 
tional advantages for education in every depart- 
ment of broad culture. Its buildings are commodi- 
ous and thoroughly equipped for school work and 
for homelike living. Its courses fit for any college 
or scientific school, and it has courses, also, fitting 
for practical life. A large corps of instructors, able 
and experienced. Courses in Music, Art, and Speak- 
ing under special instructors. The atmosphere of 
the school is homelike and helpful, and the spirit of 
the students is enthusiastic and loyal, A commodi- 
ous gymnasium with competent instruction provides 
for the physical well-being. The school has a new 
Science building with well-equipped laboratories, 
a domestic science department for girls, admirably 
equipped with an able instructor. Delightfully lo- 
cated in a clean and beautiful New England town. 
The income from a large fund is expended for the 
benefit of the pupils and makes the terms very rea- 
sonable. For catalogue address the Principal, 


ARTHUR W. PEIRCE, Litt. D., 
Franklin, Mass. 


Ryder Divinity School 
of 
Lombard College 


Affillated with University of Chicago, offers ox- 
eeptional advantages for theological training, with 
laboratory practise. 

Write, Ryder House (Universalist Dormitery) 
1865 E. 60th St., Chicago, Mi. 


Burdett College 


156 Stuart St., near Tremont St., Boston 


A Modern School of Commerce 


Courses: Business, Accountancy, Short- 
hand, Combined, Secretarial, Normal, 
Business Administration. 
Founded 1879 Send for Catalogue 
Address F. H. BURDETT, Pres. 
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HOLIDAY JUVENILES 


Let us help you do your Christmas shopping and save you the additional trouble of mailing. 


Here is Dr. Speight’s list of the choicest holiday books for little children and older boys and girls. 


FOR LITTLE ONES 
Star Stories for Little Folks. By Gertrude Chandler Warner. 


@ WE 
d./9. 


All About Me. By John Drinkwater. Illustrated. $2.00. 

Chico, the Circus Cherub., By Stella Burke May. Illustrated. 
$2.00. : 

No. 6 Joy Street. By Various Authors. $2.50. 

John Martin’s Big Book. No. 12,1928. $4.00. 

Query Queer. By Jay T. Stocking. $2.00. 

Little Heiskill. By Isabelle Hurlbutt. Illustrated. $2.00. 

A Hat Tub Tale. By Caroline D. Emerson. Illustrated. 


$2.25. : 
St. David Walks Again. By C. Jope-Slade. Illustrated. $1.60. 
The Boy Who Wanted to Fly. By Arthur Bunce. Illustrated. 


$2.00. 
FOR RATHER OLDER CHILDREN 


The Lord’s Minstrel. By Caroline M. Duncan Jones. Llus- 
trated. $2.50. 

The Children’s King. By Elizabeth Edland. §$.75. 

The Spirit of the Street. By Priscilla Holton. Illustrated. 
$2.00. 

The Feast of Noel. By Gertrude Crownfield. Illustrated. 
$1.40. 


The Graphic Bible. By Lewis Browne. $2.50. 


The Swords of the Vikings. By Julia D. Adams. Illustrated. 
$2.50. 


ESPECIALLY FOR BOYS 


Dick Byrd, Air Explorer. By Fitzhugh Green. $1.75. 

The Boy’s Life of Fremont. By F. W. Seymour. $2.00. 

Adventures of Theodore Roosevelt. By E. Emerson. 
trated. $2.50. 

The Boy’s Ben Hur. By Lew Wallace. $2.00. 

Drums. By James Boyd. Illustrated. $2.50. 

Bob North by Canoe and Portage. By Robert Carver North. 
Sia: 

Halsey in the West Indies. By Halsey O. Fuller. Illustrated. 
$1.75. 

Andy Breaks Trail. By Constance Lindsay Skinner. 

Derry, Airedale of the Frontier. By Hubert Evans. 
trated. $2.00. 

Bonnie Prince Charlie. By Donald Barr Chidsey. $3.50. 


Illus- 


$1275: 
Illus- 


FOR ALL AGES 


Christmas in Modern Story. By Maud van Buren. Illustrated. 
$2.50. 

Christmas in Storyland. By Maud van Buren. 
$2.50. 

Other Arabian Nights. By H. I. Katibah. Illustrated. $2.00. 


Tilustrated. 


Fill out this blank and we will see that the books are delivered before Christmas, with an enclosed greeting 


card bearing your name. 


UNIVERSALIST PUBLISHING HOUSE 


176 Newbury Street, Boston, Massachusetts 


Please send the following books for Christmas: 
Title 


{ enclose check for: $2 sage 
Very truly yours, 


Name .. 


Name and Address of Recipient: 


j 


